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A B k 7 Church has a future. The ministry 

00 will survive. Preaching is not passe. 
For the leaders, the ministers, are awake to 
the perils and the opportunities of the hour. 
Never was there a time, in the history of the 
Church, when the ministers were so alert to 
the best things in current literature. 
as never before. Musty commentaries have given way to modern 
versions of the Scriptures and to dynamic books, such as those of 
Rauschenbusch, Henry Churchill King, William Adams Brown 
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ENRY CHURCHILL KING, President 
H of Oberlin College, has long been rec- 

ognized as one of the really authorita- 
tive voices in the field of religion. His utter- 
ances are awaited with keen interest. This 
new book contains his “Cole Lectures” deliv- 
ered this year at Vanderbilt University. 


Contents of the book: I. The New Age: Its Evi- 
dence. II. The New Age: Its Perils. III. The New 
Age: Its Values. IV. The New Mind: The Political 
Challenge. V. The New Mind: The Educational Chal- 
lenge. VI. The New Mind: The Religious Challenge. 
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of Brooklyn, now successor to Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus at Central Church, Chicago. 

The Biblical World says of him: “Seldom 
ean the much abused word ‘brilliant’ be cor- 
rectly applied to a living preacher; but in the 
case of Dr. Shannon no other term is appro- 
priate. He is radiant and glittering and sur- 
prising and illuminating.” 


This is Dr. Shannon’s Latest 
Book of Sermons 
Price of the book, $1.25, plus 12 cents postage. 
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EDITORIAL 











A Prayer for Recovery 
of Self-Control 


QO UR soul flees to Thee, O Heavenly Father, for calm- 


ness and recovery. 

still. Thou art an hiding place for the distressed. 
Like a cool shelter in a desert place Thou givest rest and 
refreshment to the driven and drooping hearts of men. 
We cannot go further without Thy help. Distraught with 
many things, we are undone. Our self-mastery has been 
overborne by the rush and clash of a multitude of striv- 
ings and passions. Our responsibilities have proved too 
much for us. In weakness and humiliation we turn to 
Thee for recovery of our strength and for the repair of 
our broken will. 


Where Thou art it 1s always 


We have tried to live without Thee. Trusting in our 
human wisdom and strength we have gone forth in the 
morning to our tasks only to return at the end of the day 
disappointed and humbled at the indirection and unfruit- 
fulness of our efforts. We seem to accomplish so little. 
The sense of mastery of our tasks aud of events is weak. 
Our life seems gripped by forces of routine and circum- 
stance, and our will has little to do save only dumbly to 
walk in the way that is marked out for it. And when our 
Toutine breaks down and we must find our way through 
novel and clashing duties we are distraught and witless 
and overborne. 

Thus, O Lord, we flee to Thee. Our springs are in 
Thee. With Thee and not in ourselves is the power, the 
‘elf-mastery, that we crave. We cannot master our soul 
until we are conquered by Thee. Show us the hiding of Thy 
Strength that we may draw upon it, that we may meet 
composedly all circumstances into which Thy providence 
leads us and come forth in quiet triumph from them all. 


Demonstrate through us the superiority of mind, of will, 
of spirit, over every event or circumstance, so that through 
us Thy name may be glorified. 


For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


A Cult of Natural 
Morality 

LARGE city has many types of voluntary organiza- 
A tions hidden away in its populous depths, some wise 
and 
come to light in Chicago called the American Secular 
Union. 


some otherwise An organization has _ recently 
A group of men hope to do away with army and 
navy chaplains and all government supported teachers of 
religion. They expect to see Sunday abolished and with 


it every public recognition of the Christian religion. 
Among other avowed aims one is that of substituting 
“natural morality” for the morality taught in the Bible. 
What is natural morality? Could one find any three men 
who would agree on its precepts? The history of morality 
up to this century shows that it is commonly associated 
with religion. The philosophers who have written on 
ethics have been, with a very few exceptions, men who 
mingled religious faith with their ethical teachings. In 
the case of such exceptions as Epicurus, we have some 
indication perhaps of what “natural morality’ might be 
interpreted to be. 
is largely that of individual gratification and family pro- 


tection. 


A code professed by some secularists 


It has no community note, no sense of the wel 
fare of humanity as a whole and it touches no depths of 
sacrifice. The catholic ethic is that of Jesus Christ. No 
human soul was a foreigner to him, and in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan he gave a doctrine of neighborliness 
upon which the whole rests. 


structure of civilization 
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Moreover his principle of loyalty carried to the point oi 
full self-sacrifice is the only ethic to which the universal 
human heart responds. The contrary doctrine is that of 


tooth and fang, the law of the jungle 


The War and the 
Family Tie 

HE increase of divorce in America and in England 

has already been commented on widely, but it appears 
that the break-up of the family is spreading to all of the 
war-cursed nations. France has rigid laws on divorce, 
and in the past there have been few divorces in that coun- 
try. In 1913 there were 5,100 divorces while in 1919 there 
were 8,097. It is a matter of comment that the married 
women claim more freedom to come and go without regard 
to household obligation, and the men are less concerned 
to make themselves agreeable. Husbands and wives long 
separated by the war have remained separated after it 
became possible for them to live together again. The 
Christian church has done civilization no greater service 
than to insist through two thousand years upon monogamy 
as the ideal for the home. The influence of the pulpit 
must be placed strongly behind this great cause if we are 
The 


remedy for an unpleasant home is the spirit of Christ and 


not to slump from the high ideals of our fathers. 
not the divorce court. The selfish man or woman may be 
married a dozen times only to repeat his mistakes. Reli- 
gion will make his first home a success 


New Opportunities for Research 
in Biblical Lands 
Hi: change of governmental control that has come to 
the territories formerly included in the Turkish em- 
pire is significant for the entire body of sciences to which 
archeological research contributes. Particularly is this true 
of biblical studies, which have been so greatly enriched 
during recent years by the discoveries made in Palestine 
and the neighboring lands. A great deal of work of prime 


value has been undertaken since the era of excavation 


began. Yet it has been done under heavy handicaps. It 
has been one of the regulations of the Turkish authorities 
that all material excavated was to become the property of 
the government, though photographs and drawings might 
be made by the expeditions at work. Presumably the finds 
were to go at length to the imperial museum at Constanti- 
nople. But the temptation to sell anything that would 
bring a price was usually too great for the corrupt officials 
to resist, and much valuable material was lost annually. 
This did not apply to Egypt, where British influence 
wrought a more orderly state of affairs. But it was the 
rule in Palestine, Syria and the Euphrates regions. In 
spite of this obstacle, and many others, a large amount of 
excellent excavation has been accomplished, chiefly by the 
English, the Germans and the Americans. Now that these 
immensely important areas are being placed under the 
protectorates of western nations, especially Great Britain 
and France, the field is opening for vigorous revival of 
the work of archzological research, and hopes of important 
finds are cherished by scholars. As yet the ground has 
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hardly been scratched. In Palestine, to be sure, not much 
has been found of earlier than crusader times. But Egypt 
and Babylonia are vast treasuries of buried remains of the 
older civilizations, and rich yields may be looked for at 
no distant time. At any moment material as precious as 
the Moabite Stone, the Black Obelisk, or the Siloam 
Inscription may come to light. The war has thus made 
possible a new chapter in biblical research. 


Denying the Religious 
School Its Right 

ITIZENS of Michigan voted this week on an atnend- 

ment reading as follows: “All residents of the state 
of Michigan, between the ages of five years and sixteen 
years, shall attend the public school in their respective dis- 
tricts until they have graduated from the eighth grade.” 
Where eight grades are not given they must then attend 
as far as the grades are taught. The meaning of this pro- 
posal is that children shall be denied the privilege of at- 
tending religious or parochial schools. Upon the funda- 
mentals of religious liberty what is the difference in saying 
children shall attend a religious school and in saying they 
shall not? We do not teach religion in the public schools, 
but have we the right to deny the church the privilege of 
operating schools? That is the obvious intention of the 
movers of this amendment. It is another case of patriot- 
ism becoming hectic and denying the fundamentals of our 
life. Church and parochial schools should be 
standardized and compelled to offer as good an education 
as do the public schools, but it is un-American to make it 
impossible for children to attend them. Such a law would 
be declared unconstitutional, for the Federal 
constitution denies the right of Congress to prohibit the 
exercise of any religious establishment, and it is probable 
a state would be denied the right to do so. 


national 


no doubt 


Uncivilized Troops Still 
Quartered in Europe 


ROM time to time reports have come of the tragic con- 
F ditions resulting from the presence of black and brown 
soldiers belonging to the allied armies, and still kept on 
garrison duty in Germany. Protests against this situation, 
and the crimes against womanhood and childhood which 
have abounded in the unhappy districts where they are 
kept, have met mild denial from the State Department and 


the representatives of the allied governments. But the ac- 
counts are too numerous and too circumstantial to be long- 
er denied. Unquestioned testimony from several parts of 
Europe bears witness to the affront to civilization which is 
being offered by the continuance of these Singalese, Arab, 
Algerian and other foreign soldiers in German towns. The 
circumstantial narratives that come to hand are terribly 
disheartening. A whole people is being subjected to out 
rage and disease. The conscience of the world needs to be 
stirred regarding this peril to the homes and health of am 
entire section of Germany. Whatever one’s sentiments 
may be regarding the part Germany took in the war, the 
sinister spectacle of misusage and humiliation now pre 
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sented brooks no patience or delay. 
ation to act at once. 


It is a call to civili- 


Ministers Defend 
Free Speech 
er war-time limitations of speech have in many 
communities been continued in peace-time. While 
“No law shall be passed to 
restrain or abridge liberty of speech or the press,” 


the constitution asserts 
there 
sre towns which forbid public speaking which does not 
ware with the economic views of those in the majority. 
\Vhen the mayor of Duquesne, Pa., in defiance of the fed- 
eral constitution, decreed that no one should speak on 
socialism in his town, and arrested those who undertook 
Holmes, Rev. 
went 


Rev. John Haynes Norman 
and Miss the 
town and after being refused a permit, spoke in defiance 
fthe mayor. They were arrested, but in the suit which 
followed the action of the mayor was declared unconsti- 
tutional. One does not need to be a disciple of Karl Marx 
to be in favor of the constitution of the United States. 
lt is a strange time that we live in when the constitution 
must be defended against the assaults of supposed con- 


homas Rose Schneidermann into 


servatives by men and women who profess the radical 


1e Ws 


Providing for Europe’s 
Oppressed 

NEW department is being installed at Ellis Island to 
A provide for a better distribution of the flood of immi- 
It will be called 
he Division of Immigrant Distribution and Mr. P. A. 


grants that are pouring into the country. 


Donehue, of the Department of Labor, will be in charge. 
He has a wide experience in such work and will have the 
aid of a staff of linguistic experts. The bane of immigra- 
tion has been the congestion in city centers. Labor’s ob- 
ection has been directed against immigrants taking the 

sin industrial districts and thus lowering the standard 
i living. We can assimilate millions by proper distribu- 
1 and especially by putting the newcomers upon farms 
It is estimated that 
something like ten millions of Europe’s war-stricken in- 


vhere they will increase production. 


It will be a 
“bod’s providence if they are allowed to come. 


iabitants desire to come to this country. 


Teaching the Lessons 
of Thrift 


ANY of the great industries of the country succeed 

by what they save. The big packers at the stock- 
yards get their dividends chiefly from the by-prod- 
ucts that were once thrown away. The city of Toronto, 
anada, now bales up the tin cans that once went into the 
garbage heap and sells them. The coal tar at the bottom 
* the coke-oven now yields drugs and dyes of the greatest 
value. River power that has gone to waste since the dawn 
of human history has been harnessed to carry our bur- 
dens. All economists agree that there can be no permanent 
“lution of the problem of the world without industry and 
thrift. In America thrift has been regarded as a disgrace. 
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We have esteemed the spender above the man who traveled 
children have 
been corrupted by the practice of their elders, and the 
youth of the land are coming up with tastes and habits 
which will be impossible to gratify after a while. 


regularly to the savings bank. Even the 


The 
church as the ethical teacher of the community needs to 
put behind the clear teachings of our economists the sense 
of ethical obligation. Luxury is a sin while a section of 
humanity starves to death. Some Sunday-schools are con- 
ducting savings banks where amounts too small for the 
banks to accept are laid up for the rainy day. From the 
children the idea spreads throughout the family 


Marriage As 
a Joke 


F  pansrecniien are too tolerant of facetiousness in the 
presence of the sanctities of life. Nothing in our na- 
tional character is more shocking to right-minded people 
of other countries than the discovery of a common concep- 
tion which treats marriage as a joke. Young people seek 
novel means of getting married in order that they may 
shock their friends. We read of ministers consenting to 
perform mock marriage ceremonies. These are about as 
funny to people of sound sentiments as mock baptisms 
and mock funerals would be. The couple that wants to 
be married in a balloon or even on roller skates has no 
difficulty in finding a parson to tie the knot. Marriages 
that begin as jokes usually end as tragedies. The Protes- 
tant minister knows all too little of duties which in reality 
ought to be conceived as priestly in character. A marriage 
service conducted in a religious spirit goes far to impress 
the community with the sanctity of that relationship which 
symbolizes the relationship between Christ and his church. 
Ritual is a teacher as well as the pulpit, and the ritual 
of marriage is of the greatest importance. There is need 
that groups of young people should be taught the ethics of 
courtship and marriage. To preach on these themes is to 
incur the danger of sensationalism, but to teach is sound 
and commendable. 


The Endowment of 
Churches 


NDER the free church system the communities which 

most need churches often do not have them. Under 
a state church this condition does obtain. Most of us are 
convinced that we do not want the establishment of re- 
ligion by law, but something must be done to secure for 
under-privileged communities the preaching of the gospel. 
Empty rural churches tell the story of the removal of 
farmer owners to the cities and the coming of tenant-farm- 
ers with small economic resources. The coming of the im- 
migrant into a new neighborhood in the city often means 
the decline and death of the churches of the community. 
Only a system of church endowments can prevent the re- 
treat of religion in the very places where it should be 
strong. These endowments should be administered by 
central ecclesiastical bodies and it should be possible to 
use this money for the benefit of their communities when a 
residential territory becomes commercial or industrial. Of 
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such endowments there are relatively few in America. The 
First Methodist church of Chicago and Trinity Episcopal 
church of New York are the most noteworthy. In the 
days of strength churches should be looking forward to 
the time when conditions may be less favorable. 


The Strange Psychology of a 
Disciples Convention 


PECULIAR psychology has come to characterize 

the General Conventions of Disciples of Christ, 

For twenty years this communion has been living 
in mortal fear of a schism in its own body, a fear induced 
by the unintermitted agitation of a newspaper organ 
whose influence is derived more from its pedigree than 
from its present character. Under the guise of conserva- 
tive theology this organ has carried on a campaign of im- 
placable hostility to the personnel and policies of the or- 
It sees 
to it that its campaign reaches a periodic climax annually 
In two decades 
not a single convention has been approached but that the 


ganized missionary societies of the denomination. 
at the time of the General Convention. 
hosts m attendance 


“hosts” is the nght word, for they 


number from three to six thousand—-have carried with 
them hearts vibrant with apprehension of a possible rup- 
ture. The creation of this fear is one of the shrewdest, 
albeit also one of the most diabolical, accomplishments of 
journalistic policy which any Christian denomination in 
Its effect is to keep the sword 


this 


\merica has had to suffer. 


of Damocles over the body of great communion 
threatening unrelentingly to cut it in two. 

In the state of mind induced by this agitation the one 
great anxiety of the entire denomination has come to be 
If that event 


can be safely passed the likelihood of serious division 


to “get through” a General Convention. 
has been deferred at least another year. So when the 
issues define themselves in the convention, all the resources 
of emotion and casuistry are drawn upon to evade re- 
alities and to produce the effects of conciliation through 
the appearance of compromise. The form and technique 
of the action finally resolved upon is generally favorable 
to the forces of reaction, but the action itself usually 
lacks either substance or sincerity. A wide acquaintance 
with the deliberative and legislative habits of the leading 
Christian communions justifies the assertion that in no 
group of American Christians is the habit of shifty eva- 
sion of real issues so marked a characteristic as in a Gen- 
eral Convention of Disciples. 
a Christian Science-like method of denying or transcend- 
ing facts by fixing emotional attention upomi: irrelevancies, 
or by flinging over the facts a casuistical and ambiguous 
net of words which may mean anything or nothing, but 
which sound at the moment like a working solution of 
the issues involved. 

Illustrations of this strange psychological habit can 
be found in the records of nearly every convention of 
recent years. There was the classic instance eight years 
ago when a great storm of talk was arouséd over the ap- 


There has been developed 
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pointment of a missionary candidate who was charged 
with heresy, and whose salary (to be paid through the mis- 
sionary society treasury) was provided for by a local 
church also charged with heresy. After months of in- 
quisition and recrimination the convention met in Louis- 
ville and amid tears and doxologies settled the whole 
matter quite agreeably by gaining the consent of the pastor 
of the supporting church to waive the “living link” fiction 
between his church and the missionary. The realities of 
the case were untouched. The missionary went to China, 
the heretical church continued to make its generous offer- 
ings to the Society’s treasury, and the Society paid the 
missionary’s salary! But the convention adjourned in 
brotherly love and the danger of schism was once more 
passed. 

A year ago this singular psychology manifested itself 
in the way the convention dealt with a set of resolutions 
containing important charges of heresy and disloyalty 
against the missionaries, the missionary society officials, 
the college faculties and trustees, and pretty much the 
whole round of denominational leadership. The resolu- 
tions had originated in a preconvention “congress” of dis- 
affected souls and had been thrust upon the convention 
in a sort of bad-boy spirit of making al! the mischief 
possible. The convention thought to extricate itself from 
its embarrassment by commending the Christian spirit of 
the “congress” in conceiving these resolutions and referring 
But no. The 
“bad bov” was not to let slip so easily his opportunity to 
He spoke defiantly and 
threateningly, and so shocked the convention by his un- 
restrained vulgarity that he forced the fear-stricken and 
confused leaders into the acceptance of a wordy reso- 
lution which sounded like an innocuous compromise but 
afterward turned to be in its net effect an 
approval of the sentiments of censure that had been heaped 
upon the most beloved and trusted men and women of 


them to those “whom they might concern.” 


set the convention by the ears. 


which out 


the church. That sly, sophistical resolution enabled the 
Disciples to “get through the convention” for that year. 
The meeting wound up with tears and prayers and dox- 
ologies. 

At Toronto seven 
years ago the tensest situation imaginable was relaxed by 


An earlier instance comes to mind. 


a sharp-witted churchman who suggested that a clause be 
added to the constitution of the proposed delegate conven- 
tion declaring that the authority of the delegate body was 
“advisory” only. This magic but unmeaning clause cast 
a spell over the convention, which broke up in tears and 
brotherly love, singing, “Blest be the tie that binds.” 
This characteristic drama was reenacted again at St 
Louis two weeks ago. It is possible that a more acute 
feeling of strain and fear possessed the delegates this year 
than usual, though, again, it is one of the fallacies of this 
convention psychology to conceive the present crisis 4s 
by far the most threatening the denomination has ever 
Prayers were actually offered in many churches 
that division in Disciples ranks might by divine favor be 


faced. 


averted. It was touching to hear devout laymen and min- 
isters, unaccustomed to the peculiar mood of these annual 
gatherings, testify to the palpitation of heart with which 
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A great throng 
had come—perhaps five or six thousand persons. A new 
That is to say, it was new af 


they approached this year’s convention. 


question was at the front. 
the front. It was an old question, a question which has 
disturbed the mind of Disciples of Christ longer and 
more persistently than any other issue. But it had never 
been fairly faced before. It had maintained a kind of 
ghostly existence, haunting the back rooms of the Dis- 
ciples habitation, but never managing to materialize itself 
and find a place in the focus of attention. It was the 
question of squaring the Disciples practice of Christian 
unity with their talk about Christian unity; the question 
of treating their fellow-Christians to whom they addressed 
their plea for unity as though they were really Christians ; 
the question of acknowledging that Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational and such like churches were churches of 
Christ and of behaving toward them as such in the cour- 
tesies and formalities of inter-congregational relationships. 
For the first time in Disciples history this question found 
itself at the front. 

It got to the front in the most vital and concrete fashion. 
lt was not put there by the theologians, nor by theoretical 
propagandists. It was put there by the missionaries, From 
China an overture had come, authorized by unanimous 
vote of the Disciples missionaries in their annual con- 
vention, asking the Foreign Missions board to allow them 
to take a position by which, as participants in the great 
movement for a United Christian Church in China, they 
might receive into unqualified fellowship in their churches 
any members of other evangelical churches who should 
apply for their shepherding care. With the missionaries it 
was no theory; it was an unescapable condition which 
confronted them. They could not endure to withdraw 
into a sectarian pocket while the more catholic forces on 
the mission field drew together and wrought out the unity 
They felt 
that they must take a constructive part in the enterprise, 


for which they themselves had been praying. 


and they authorized their secretary to sound out the feel- 
ing of the board at home. In his letter to the board, after 
lescribing the union movement that was taking form, he 
said: 


\s we see it, the only point of difficulty is the question of 
open-membership. We are writing this letter to you to put 
the situation before you, and to tell you that in our conven- 
tion we quite thoroughly discussed this question, and there 
was no one who opposed the introduction of this practice. Our 
committee was asked by unanimous vote to present to your 
committee this question for your consideration with the under- 
standing that the step has the approval of the China mission. 


This overture fell into the hands of the journalistic 
organ of opposition to the missionary society, was pub- 
lished and commented upon in breathings of threatening 
and slaughter. 
under way. This new disclosure of the missionaries’ de- 
‘ire to practice Christian unity by treating Chinese Chris- 
tans as Christians, whether they had been immersed or 
not at their baptism, added fuel of the most inflammable 
rt to a flame which seemed destined to die down with 
the carrying off of the Interchurch tinder by which it had 
up to that time been fed. A statement in The Christian 


The annual preconvention agitation was 
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Century seemed still further to add to the perturbation. 
We said editorially that the missionaries in China not only 
wished to be able to represent to their Christian neigh- 
bors that in the event of union they would receive other 
Christians as Christians, but that their Chinese churches 
were already practicing this recognition of other Chris- 
tianms, a commonly called 


practice open-membership. 


Whereupon the Foreign Missionary board issued a point- 
blank denial of our statement of a fact which we had 
supposed everybody at all conversant with conditions on 
the mission field knew. The convention gave the editor 
of The Christian Century the privilege of the platform to 
support his editorial statement with certain indisputable 
evidence in his possession. But the really interesting 
thing about it all was not the evidence, nor the fact, nor 
the right and wrong of the practice of Christian unity. 
The fascinating feature of the story is what the conven- 
tion did and the mood in which it did it. , 
A resolution demanding the recall of Rev. Frank Gar- 
rett, the secretary of the China mission, was introduced by 
a conservative leader. It was recommended to the conven- 
tion that this resolution be disapproved, but that a state 
ment which had been prepared by the Foreign Missions 
board, containing a repudiation of open membership, 
be submitted to the missionaries whose opinions have be- 
come involved in the discussion, and that they be asked 
to make “open avowal” of their acceptance of this state- 
ment. If any of them cannot “in liberty of conscience” 
make such “open avowal” they are to take the hint and 
resign. This is not the wording of the resolution—except 
for the words we have put in quotations. It would never 
do to put up to a convention of Disciples as bald a piece 
of ecclesiasticism and creedal imposition as that. No. 
Unctious-sounding, prayer-laden, laboriously involved, 
and obscurantist paragraphs are the vehicle with which 
to carry an un-Disciple measure past the critical outposts 
of Disciple intelligence. And this was the form in which 
the resolution came to that audience of perhaps 4,000 
people. It was read to them once, by its author. The 
reading was prefaced with an introductory interpretation 
that made the convention feel, if, indeed, the claim was 
not explicitly put forward, that the formulation was dic- 
tated by the Holy Spirit. 


of the convention. 


\ film formed across the eyes 
The contagion of the reader’s tears and 
of his claim that the solution here proposed was the very 
gift of God in answer to prayer, caught the whole assem- 
bly. Nobody could analyze anything. Two conservative 
leaders who had been in conference with the subcom- 
mittee and knew the nature of the resolution in advance 
took their cues and spoke a word in endorsement. The 
convention voted unanimously for it! At any rate, no- 
body voted against it. 
What was one to do? One could not vote against the 
imposition of a creedal statement upon the missionaries 
without voting against disapproving Mr. Garrett’s recall. 
But that parliamentary dilemma is not the real explana- 
tion. The real explanation lies in that singular and char- 
acteristic psychology of a Disciples convention which 
leads it to play fast and loose with its convictions in order 


to “get through another convention.” Tears, obscurant- 
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IsM, Casuistry, unctuous pietism—these are the means by 
which men and women normally discriminating and cour- 
ageous are both disarmed of their critical powers and awed 
What relief fol- 
Everybody was 


in the presence of a convention crisis. 


lowed the passing of this resolution! 
shedding grateful tears that the opposing elements were 
so happily reconciled. When the spell was broken men 
and women began to ask, What was that resolution that 
No on 


tions committee 


we passed? could be found outside the resolu- 
and even among them there were radical 
differences in understanding- -who felt sure of the thing 
he had 


Of the ethics of all this we do not here speak. 


voted for. 
This is 
merely a psychological analysis. But of two things we 


are sure. One is that the United Missionary Society will 
never consent to make a creedal decision by its mission- 
aries the basis of their continuance in its service. This 
is a tinte to remind the Society that the authority of the 
General Convention which passed that creedal resolu- 
tion is “advisory” only. To attempt to impose a creedal 
decision upon the missionaries will split the Disciples fel- 
lowship wide in two. 

which we 


if the 
United Society undertakes the unthinkable policy of sub- 


The other thing of are sure is that 


jecting its missionaries to such a creedal inquisition the 
year that is ahead of us will record wholesale resignations 
from the service of the Society by men and women whose 
Christian liberty and self-respect are held too high to be 
such e 


touched In clesiastical impertinence. 


Growing Acquaintance With 
Industrial Conditions 


I. PORTS indicate that the Report on the Steel Strike 


prepared by the Interchurch Commission, is receiv- 
ing a very wide reading. The number of copies sold 
Perhaps the biased and de- 
nunciatory comments made in some sections of the press 


to date is proof of this fact. 


upon this work of inquiry have stimulated interest in it. 
It is becoming clear that the investigation was not con- 
ducted by a group of theorists, but by men whose expe- 
rience warranted confidence in their findings, and whose 
impartial handling of the materials and factors investigated 
gave authority to their statements. 

lhese and other documents recently made available for 
the study of industrial conditions have made it possible 
for those who occupy the commanding positions of preach- 
ers and teachers to speak with intelligence upon the most 
vexing problem of our present social situation. Especially 
is the recent volume of the Federal Council’s Commission 
on Social Service, “Industrial Reconstruction,” of great 
significance as an interpretation of the problem, and the 
spirit in which the church must approach it. 

It is impossible to regard the relations existing between 
employers and employees as a matter detached from the 
solicitude of the church, and pertinent only to the interests 

two classes involved. The problem of industrial 
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organization is no longer one merely of wages and hours, 
It involves human relationships in a profoundly impressive 
way, and must be studied in the light of the broader prin- 
ciples of righteousness, mutual good will, and the recogni- 
tion of the dominating right of Jesus Christ to have a hand 
in the adjustment of differences. In other words it is 
more than an economic problem. It is fundamentally re- 
Ngious. 

Those principles which are basic in the teachings of the 
prophets of Israel and the Saviour need to be freshly in- 
vestigated to ascertain their application to the social con- 
ditions of our time. They are not merely ancient aphor- 
isms for decorative treatment in a scheme of ethics, but 
iving ideals, demanding incorporation in the order of so- 
ciety as it takes form today. Among such principles the 
following, as they have been summarized in a recent ut- 
terance, have foremost place. 

The human race, and especially the people of a nation, 
constitute a great family under the divine fatherhood of 
In the brotherhood of that family the individual 
life is sacred. The welfare of individuals and families 
must therefore have first consideration by industrial man- 


God. 


agement. 

The primary purpose of the industry of the future should 
be to secure more abundant life for all, but especially for 
This must mean first of all 
highe: standards of life and greater opportunity through 


the masses of the people. 


increased economic resources, reasonable hours of labor 
and broader participation in the control of industry, espe- 
cially where it affects their own welfare. 

Sound industrial organization must be based upon right- 
eousness—upon honesty and fair dealing—honest work, 
honest goods, honest financing, honest merchandizing. hon- 
est prices to consumers. The law of righteousness requires 
that employers, employees and the public shall seek first 
what is right instead of what is for personal advantage, 
or what is dictated by suspicion and hatred. 

The Christian principle of love or brotherhood expresses 
itself industrially in concern for human life, in a spirit of 
good will, and in co-operative relationships between em- 
ployers and employes. Carried to its full meaning it will 
result in a real partnership of energetic production, own- 
ership and participation in prosperity and management. 

The principle of service, which is central to the teach- 
ing of Jesus, requires application to every phase of in- 
dustry, from capitalists, stockholders, bankers and direc- 
tors, through managers, superintendents and foremen to 
skilled and unskilled labor; but especially to all who hold 
responsible positions involving control of capital or con- 
trol over men. It should determine wages above that min- 
imum which is necessary to wholesome living, relations 
of an industry to the consuming public and wholesale and 
-etail prices. As a motive for industry, service should be 
more controlling than the motive of profits. 

These laws are summed up in the Golden Rule: “What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 8° 
to them.” To apply that rule day by day and hour by 
hour to the constantly new situations in factory, mine, 
store, transportation and agriculture is the task and duty 
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of every employer and employee. 
way to industrial peace. 

The recognition of these principles of social conduct 
needs increasing insistence on the part of the moral leaders 
of the age. They are no doctrinaire utterances of an 
academic group, but the carefully considered convictions 
of men and women most sensitive to the implications of the 
present unrest in the land. By the study and application 
of such ideals are the vexed questions of the hour in the 
industrial field to find solution. 


It alone would lead the 


Working at the Race Problem 


NOTHER evidence that Christian public opinion is 
A preparing to do something more with the gospel 

than merely to preach it to individuals with the 
assumption that its sanctions are limited to personal rela- 
tionships is given in the formation of a “Christian Lead- 
ers’ Conference on Inter-Racial Cooperation.” In a meet- 
ing recently held at Blue Ridge a platform for act.on was 
7 It was a distinctly Southern conference and 
-eflects the attitude of the forward looking Christian men 
and women of that section of our country where the prob- 
iem is most acute. While the paganism which still obtains 
among us is reflected in lynchings and oegroms like those 


laid down. 


of East St. Louis and Chicago, the principles formulated 
by this conference reflect both our deeper Americanism 
«nd our Christian faith. So long as Christian action is 
personal only, there will be race riots and lynchings. Both 
are spontaneous outbreaks of the primitive and the savage. 
These social phenomena are possible because there is no 
organized moral control in the consciousness of the com- 
munity strong enough to inhibit them. And there never 
will be such control so long as the Christian ethic is lim- 
ited to personal relationships. When it is interpreted as 
an effective social force and men come to recognize that 
4 community or a corporation or a labor union or a nation 
must not act according to standards different from those 
accepted by individuals there will be powerful moral con- 
trol in the very structure of our social life. 

The Blue Ridge conference declared lynching to be “a 

ime against the honor of our nation” and commended 
‘trongly those governors who have taken firm stands 
against it. Believing “that the Christizn people of the 
South are unalterably opposed to this savage practice” 
they recommend that it be uncompromisingly condemned 
through press, pulpit and assembly until the entire voice 
of Southern Christians “is -aised in the defense of the 
sacredness of life and of law and order.” Both minis- 
ters and laymen are urged to keep in close touch with the 
administration of justice, especially in the local and petty 
courts, and to organize legal-aid societies in all the cities 
end larger towns “to the end that the poor and unprivi- 
leged of all races shall have justice.” It is a very common 
idea of justices of the peace and petit juries in the South 
that the Negro should be given a very severe sentence 
as compared with that for the white man guilty of a like 
cffence, this on the theory that he can be deterred only by 
severity and fear. 
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Recognizing that there may be equality in the statement 
of the law without equality in its administration they 
declare that traveling facilities, railroad waiting rooms, 
housing and community sanitation should be in every re- 
spect the same for colored as for white travelers and resi- 
dents. It is the regular order of things of towns, where 
white and black dwell together in numbers, whether in 
South or North or in South Africa, that the Negro sec- 
tions are not provided with the same adequate sewer and 
water systems nor with street paving and cleaning of the 
same quality. It is characteristic of white real estate own- 
ers to neglect Negro tenements. They act on the theory 
that the blacks neither care for nor deserve as guod ap- 
pointments in matters of comfort or convenience or sani- 
lary arrangement. The prevailing housing situation is in 
this respect one of brazen exploitation, and white church- 
men profit by it without loss of caste. 

The conference went on record strongly against the 
old notion that the Negro is better off if not given much 
education. They ask that facilities for his education be 
made better, that an equitab!e distribution of schol funds 
he guaranteed and that more adequate training be pro- 
vided for Negro teachers. They rejoice in the work of 
the churches in providing higher schools and schools of an 
industrial character, and they “hold to the conviction that 
ignorance breeds disorder, vice and crime, and that an 
effectual remedy is the enlightened Christian intelligence 
and conscience.” 


The Art of Story-Telling 


UCH preaching and most Sunday-school teaching 
M is in the form of narratives drawn from the Bible. 
Added to this most preachers and many Sunday- 

school teachers make large use of illustrative material in 


story form. Yet it would seem that religious teachers 
have seldom made any real effort to acquire the art of 
story-telling. This art is almost entirely monopolized by 
novelists and by the mothers and a very few teachers 
of small children. Members of the last two classes seem 
to possess it as an intuitive gift. Members of the first 
have achieved it by long effort and the faithful conning 
of lessons from editors’ rejection slips 

What is art in story-telling? Perhaps this definition 
It is the art of restoring through a narration 
the emotional element which was in the event itself. If, 
for instance, someone were telling you the story of George 
Washington and his hatchet, he would show no art through 
merely acquainting you with the cold facts concerning 
the father, the son, the hatchet and the tree. He must 
make you feel the boy’s joy in his tool, the father’s dis- 
appointment in the loss of his favorite tree, the lad’s strug- 
gle and confession, the father’s pride in the honesty of his 
son. It is in the restoration of the emotional element that 
the art is shown. When we say that fiction is often truer 
than history we are merely saying that fiction restores this 
element to the event, whereas history merely records the 


event itself. 


will answer: 


Jesus was the master Story-Teller, and it is little wonder 
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that, knowing human nature as he did, he gave so much 
of his teaching in story form. In one short narrative he 
tells a large part of all we know concerning the Fatherhood 
of God, putting into every word a throbbing reality from 
which there is no escape. When we read the parable of 
the Prodigal we see the reckless impatience of a self-willed 
lad, we hear the coarse jests and loud laughter of his 
pleasure-mad companions, we feel the awful lonesomeness 
of the far country and the sense of shame which the proud 
youth felt as a barn-yard servant, the pangs of hunger, 
the belated consciousness of folly, weariness of the journey, 
ragged and footsore, over burning roads, the sudden, over- 
mastering contrast of lights and shouts and warmth and 
welcome, the rebuff of a churlish brother’s aloofness, and 
through all, the love of the good father, who knowing all 
No preacher has ever been able com- 
The reality is there 


still forgives all. 
pletely to spoil the story by telling it. 
and will not be denied. 

Most of the preachers who have come close to the pop- 
One 
could not hear Moody give the narratives of Abraham and 
Joseph and Daniel without feeling that he was personally 
acquainted with these worthies. It was all but impossible 
to forget a story that one had heard Sam Jones tell, so 
surely did the thrill of human feeling live in every word. 

When Charles Reade was asked how to write a story he 
“Three things are necessary— Make ‘em laugh, make 
He might as truly have put the 


ular heart have been in the high sense story-tellers. 


said: 
‘em cry, make ‘em wait.” 
three into one, and have said, “Make 'em feel!” for a feel- 
ing of reality is the supreme test of the story-teller’s art. 


The Golden Hair 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HE daughter of the daughter of Keturah put her 
left arm around my neck, and drew my face close 
down beside hers, and held me where we could look 


And I saw there- 
in the face of a dear little girl and the face of a Grand- 


both of us at ourselves in a large Mirror. 


iather who loveth her. 

And the little maiden appeared to see something and to 
miss something in what the Mirror disclosed. For she 
caught up her Golden Hair with her right hand, and cast 
it over my head. And she cried out in great glee, and said, 

See, Grandpa, see. Your hair is Orange-Colored. 

And I gave her a good, tight hug and a kiss. 

And I took her hand, and we came unto Keturah. And 
1 said unto her, Who saith that Safed is Aged, and where 
is the man who doth affirm that his hair is Grey? Behold, 
mine hair is Red-Golden 

And I and the daughter of the daughter of Keturah 
showed unto her our Stunt. But we did not quite fool 
Keturah. For she knew what color was mine own hair 
that was underneath the golden curls of the little damsel. 

Yet did I walk away with a lighter step, and I said, Let 
no man call me old. I have reliable information that mine 
Hair is Orange-Colored. I am not old, so long as I have 
a little Grand-daughter to keep me young. 
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Now the season was the Autumn; for the summer was 
past, and the harvest was ended. And I looked at the 
Trees, and, behold the leaves thereof were Red and Golden. 

And I removed mine Hat, and I addressed Nature, say- 
ing: 

I am something of a bluffer myself, and I understand 
thy Camouflage. Thou no less than I dost feel in thy veins 
the approach of Autumn, and thou makest a Brave Bluff. 
Thou canst not turn backward the procession of the Sea- 
sons, nor bind with the sweet influence of the Pleiades 
the flight of time nor the coming of the Frost. But thou 
hast somewhere hidden in the Woods a little Fairy that 
saith unto thee, Thou still art young; put on thy Glad Rags 
and Smile. And behold, here thou art, with Winter only 
two laps behind, and thou art pretending to feel young. 

And I said, 

Nature, thy method is O. K. and I am glad that out of 
the mouth of a little girl I have learned the same happy 
little Bluff. We are neither of us liars. Beneath every 
leaf that smileth as it prepareth to wither and to drop, 
is the bud of new life. The smile of the forest in Autumn 
is the prophecy within its roots of Eternal Youth. It is 
It is not always May. But I am de 
termined to keep my skyline clear and my waistline trim 
and mine heart young. And if ever I should have a suspi- 
cion that mine hair tendeth toward Grey, then I know how 
to change the color, and to go forth with head and heart 
both young. 


even so with me. 


The Ghost 


ASHINGTON, Father of his country, revered by his 

W people, leaves his Mount Vernon tomb to visit the 
big city beside the lake, the most wonderful of the 

fruits of the tree of nationality planted by the great truth- 


teller and right-doer. I will see, said he, what good things 
have come from my toil. I will see how freedom justi- 
fies itself. Lo, as he walked the thronged streets of 
the great city, he heard a cry of distress, and as he looked he 
saw a man, blinded by a bloody blow and quivering with 
rage, dragged by a noisy mob. Looking in the direction 
whence the commotion arose, he saw that it was the place 
where the people were choosing their next president. He 
was astonished. His memory went back to Valley Forge, 
to Fredericktown, to the broad-flowing and peaceful Poto- 
mac. He saw again the embattled farmers, roused from 
their beds before dawn to defend their new dream of free- 
dom from the blight of foreign desecration. 

This vision of the old time vanished as a small army of news- 
boys announced the headlines of the second edition of the 

“Money flows like water in the tenth 
ward,” was the raucous announcement. Again the great 
apostle of freedom saw a vision of a starving army, in rags 
and shivering with the cold, with naught left save faith m 
their dream. 

But the soon the august personage 
beheld, as the day grew dark, in great letters on a white 
background, the startling announcement, “G. O. P. land- 
slide in capital city. Democrats claim corruption in bal- 
loting.” 


Evening Times. 


vision vanished. For 


The old dream of freedom had entirely faded from the aged 
eyes of America’s First Freeman. It was enough. Again 
he sought rest by the quiet-flowing Potomac. 

Tomas Curtis CLARK. 





New Creeds for Old 


By David R. Piper 


F modern advertisers afflicted our eyes with designs and 

drawings dating from the cliff-dweller stage of art, the 

sale of their products would be somewhat curtailed. If 
the science text-books of our public schools, or even the 
notes on Czesar’s Commentaries, were phrased in sixteenth- 
century English, the cause of learning would be danger- 
ously threatened. If our modern city fathers and good 
roads boosters composed the rules of the road and set up 
the danger signals in Anglo-Saxon, accidents would forth- 
with increase ; he who ran—especially if he ran in a motor 
vehicle—could not read and he who walked would have 
lo carry a dictionary of the ancestral dialect along with 
him. We demand to be addressed in terms of our modern 
life and in the language whose phraseology is molded in 
the thought-forms of today; and we will neither learn, 
buy, nor take orders from the man or the institution that 
insists on using an unfamiliar terminology. 

The day of creeds is no more past than the day of reli- 
But the day of all those creeds which were written 
before the coming of the evolutionary hypothesis and the 
methods of historical criticism has long since passed. For 
the one has changed our view of the world and the other 
has changed our view of the Bible. The most rabid op- 
ponents of evolution think every day in its terminology ; 
and the most ultra-conservative bibliolaters will behold 
their children accepting the Bible as the record of an 
evolving religion and not as an inerrant and once-for-all 
revelation of the whole mind of God. 

Yet the creeds of yestercentury remain. 


gion. 


FUNCTION OF CREEDS 

This would be a tragedy if, as some people think, creeds 
had no legitimate function to perform in the religious de- 
velopment of the race. Unfortunately they have. As al- 
most every one ought to know, the earnest repetition of a 
purpose or a belief confirms the soul in such purpose or 
belief. If anyone doubts this, let him attempt to throw 


aspersions on the Apostles’ Creed in the presence of any 
acquaintance who from childhood has been repeating this 
second-century test of orthodoxy every Sunday morning. 
He will discover that the venerable avowal will be strongly 
defended in its every part; even though the defender be 


unable to give an intelligible definition of the word 
“catholic,” or to tell what is meant by the phrase “de- 
«ended into hell,” he will declare it to be every word true. 

The purpose of a creed, however, should not merely be 
10 promote orthodoxy, but to deepen the spiritual dynamic 
of the Christian. A priori, it is not probable that creeds 
whose phraseology was devised merely as a correct state- 
ment of orthodoxy are so framed as to give maximum 
results in motivation for Christian living. But, that ques- 
tion aside, it is no more possible to secure the best religious 
results from the use of the king’s English in the day of the 
ad-man’s English than it is to secure the best advertising 
or pedagogical results. The universe of thought is chang- 
ing hourly to conform to the transformations being 


wrought in the realms of literature, art, invention, and the 
sciences. And with every change of thought comes a 
change of language; subtly old words lose their power and 
are relegated to the fine print of the obsolete, or take on 
new and more vigorous meanings with the enrichment of 
their content; and new words are devised to give voice to 
concepts and acquisitions of knowledge never before pos- 
sessed. To demand that the creeds keep their original 
phraseology is therefore to demand that they shall remain 
fossilized and static when they might be clothed in a lan- 
guage of life and power. 


THE QUARREL WITH THE CREEDS 


But this is the smallest part of our quarrel with the 
creeds. A creed has a twofold excuse for existence; it 
must fulfil a double requirement to justify its being given 
a place in church economy. It must express the acme of 
human knowledge concerning God and his will—the crys- 
tallization of the experience of the race with the Eternal 
and with eternal values; and it must give to these verities 
a mold which will make them vivid and dynamic in their 
impact upon the mind. To change the language of the 
creeds is merely a matter of hours and rhetoric, although 
ecclesiastical consent would be difficult to secure even for 
this—and in spite of the fact that most denominational 
leaders are supposed to know something of how to produce 
a desired physiological effect by means of language. 

But it is a much more serious fault that the creeds do 
not express the epitome of our knowledge of God and his 
will. If they do, then among all the bodies of Christendom 
the acquisitions of science, the broadening conception of 
man, the enrichment of Bible lore from a hundred scholarly 
sources, the experiences of 400 years of modern Chris- 
tianity, with its worship and prayers and devotion, its con- 
tact with the spirit of the living God, and its missionary 
achievements—all have added not one jot or title to our 
This, were it true, 
would be a very shameful confession to make, and would 
ve tantamount to saying that both the Holy Spirit and the 
spirit of prophecy had been far removed from the spiritual 
leaders and advisers of God’s people 


‘tore of moral and spiritual truth. 


A NEW UNIVERS! 

Being formed in an age of controversy and heresy, most 
of the creeds contain some statements of whose truth we 
are not sure and whose truth or error is comparatively 
unimportant; and they omit some statements which (we 
are very sure) are true and have an important bearing 
upon Christian conduct. Being formed in an age when 
the universe was conceived in terms of an absolute mon- 
archy, when creation was thought of as ended after six 
days of hard work and conceived as static forever after, 
and when the Bible was deemed to be the verbally in 
spired and inerrant Word of God, it is necessary that they 
should reflect all these views and that in so far as they 
do they should not represent modern knowledge. It is 
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true that we still speak of God as a King, and of Christ 
as a Prince, but we do not think of them as such, and there 
is nothing in modern Christian experience which corre- 
sponds to such a belief concerning Deity. 

We believe in God as the Creator of the worlds, but we 
know that the creative process is still active and has never 
stopped since the moment that the first protoplasmic cell 
began to form an interior wall and make twins of itself. 
Theological students on emerging into the metamorphosis 
of ordination still profess to believe that the Bible is the 
Word of God, the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tise; but ninety-nine out of every one hundred of them 
define infallibility in such a way as to make the authors 
of the creeds turn in their graves; what they really be- 
lieve is that the Bible contains the Word of God along 
with many errors in statistics and history. But, whereas 
the statistics and history were religiously all-important to 
the creed-makers, they are important to the modern Chris- 
tian chiefly as exhibiting the progressive character of reve- 


lation—or the evolutionary processes of religion. 


THE BIBLE IN THE CREEDS 

And here we have the heart of the whole matter, in the 
credal conception of the Bible. Because the Bible was 
believed to be the final form, the ipsissima verba of all God 
would ever have to say to man—the canon being forever 
closed, and the primary work of the Holy Spirit being 
not to reveal new truth but to illumine the sacred page— 
the chief concern of the creed-makers was to reduce the 
teachings of the Bible to a metaphysical and theological 
harmony. And since religion was conceived as a static 
faith resting upon a once-for-all recorded revelation, the 
aim of the creeds of the past was to define the content of 
faith for purposes of orthodoxy. On this theory it would 
not only be unnecessary to alter the phraseology of the 
creeds or to expand their contents; it might plausibly be 
said to be dangerous to do so, lest heresy should creep in. 

Historical criticism has changed all this. We are not 
concerned to reduce the teachings of the Bible to a theo- 
logical and metaphysical harmony; for in the light of an 
historical study of the Bible documents we know that there 
is no possible legitimate way of deriving such a harmony 
from a collection of Scriptures, some of whose early 
writers conceive of God as a tribal deity, regard witches 
as possessing power over the spirits of the dead, and be- 
lieve in the magic of sacred stones and other relics, while 
its later writers, recording the life and teaching, and re- 
flecting the spirit of Jesus, believe in God as a Father of 
all mankind and reprove the users of magic and divina- 
tion. We know today that the only way to get a Christian 
doctrine from the Bible is to derive it from the teachings 
and life of Jesus, interpreted and further clarified by the 
writings of the apostles and by the test of experiment, 


i. ¢., the experience of modern Christendom. 


NO CLOSED CANON 


Knowing the history of the documents, we no longer 
conceive of the Bible as a canon of Scripture forever 
closed. This is not to say that anyone ever expects to add 
further to the contents of the Bible; but surely historical 
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criticism has strengthened the position of the Reformers 
in maintaining the supreme validity of Christian experi- 
ence. As a matter of fact, each Christian makes his own 
canon, and by the same process as that by which the 
apocrypha and the pseudepigrapha were eliminated and 
the apostolic (together with some pseudo-apostolic) writ- 
ings included in the New Testament canon by the early 
church; namely, by the process of usage. And as a 
further matter of fact, our usage or non-usage of Scrip- 
ture passages as a means of religious inspiration and in- 
struction is determined by their accord with our Christian 
experience. The creed of today, therefore, will not con- 
cern itself with trying to derive a theological system from 
the Bible, but will seek to present the fundamental pre- 
cepts of our common Christian faith and experience in 
such a form that they will be readily grasped and remem- 
bered. 

Moreover, in the light of historical criticism, we no 
longer think of the Christian religion as a static faith rest- 
ing upon a once-for-all revelation (as did the creed-makers 
of the Reformation era), but rather as a social-spiritual 
current in history emanating from the person and life of 
Jesus Christ. Therefore, the creed for today will not be 
concerned to define the content of faith for purposes of 
orthodoxy. Rather it will seek to mark out the course 
by which that current of spiritual and social idealism may 
be made to flow through all the channels of modern life, 
so that men everywhere and in all the relations of their 
lives may partake of its living waters. 

THE CREEDS AS RELICS 

There is no objection to keeping a few copies of the 
various old creeds of Christendom bound in fine, rare bind- 
ings, on the shelves of bibliophiles, historians, and research 
libraries. They belong to a dead era. It is proper that 
we should respect them as we do our other dead. But 
there is always danger in leaving the dead unburied. Pu- 
trefaction spreads disease, in the religious as well as the 
physiological realm. 

Yet never was there an age which, for devotional and 
inspirational purposes, felt a greater need of a living 
creed than the age in which we now are. When the church 
needs bread, why continue to offer it a stone? The leaders 
of the modern church are intellectually and spiritually as 
capable of framing an acceptable creed as were the men 
who gathered in Heidelberg and at Westminster and else- 
where and issued those documents which now we prefer 
to see in the calfskin of preservation rather than the buck- 
ram of every-day usage. And, besides, we have the ad- 
vantage of knowing these men of today, and we would not 
make the mistake of giving undue reverence to the product 
cf their conferences. 

In fact, we have such creeds, in partial form; creeds 
which breathe the spirit of Christ as witnessed in the com- 
mon spiritual experience of Christendom and attempt 0 
set forth the convictions of the most spiritual among 4S 
concerning the channels and means through which the 
modern Christian spirit must find expression. Why no 
replace the Apostles’ Creed—which was not written by the 
apostles—in our morning church as expressed in the pro 
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gram of the Federal Council of Churches? Or, at least, 
why not supplement the Apostles’ Creed with some ade- 
quate expression of the missionary and evangelizing spirit 
of Christianity, that this spirit may sink into men’s souls 
and become a constant, burning energy of zeal within 
them: 


CHURCH NEEDS MANY CREEDS 


But the church today needs not one creed, but many-- 
many creeds, all of which can be accepted by Protestant- 
ism as one; not creeds which mark distinctions, but creeds 
which unify; creeds, therefore, which are based upon a 
modern historical, and not a medieval allegorical, inter- 
pretation of the Bible and of the teaching of Jesus. The 
church needs a devotional creed, an international creed, 
i personal and consolatory creed; and the churches need 
community creeds. The public worship would be en- 
riched by the possession of such a variety of creeds for use 
is occasion required, and for revision also as Christian 
experience might And 


require. such a usage would 


PANISH and Portuguese America, inheriting the 
traditions and civilization of Latin Europe, might 
be thought the last region where restrictions on alco- 
holic beverages would receive sanction. The drinxing of 
wine, and to a less extent of brandy and beer, has been 
from the beginning of the history of these nations a mat- 
ter of course of ordinary social and domestic affairs. 
sfape growing is an important industry in several of them. 
ne of the controversies which, about a centu-y ago, 
ought about the separation between Spain and her con- 
tmental American colonies was the issue as to whether 
those colonies should be permitted to raise grapes. 

But Hispanic American civilization is rapidly veasing 
) be European. Those countries do not even lixe to be 
alled “Latin.” Their consciousness is of the new world, 
not the old. In a quiet way, often without openly confess- 
ing it, they like to follow the example of the United States, 
which all recognize as the leader of the western coxtinent, 
and their most cherished dream is of “American soli- 
larity.” 

A LIVE QUESTION 


lt is a fact, therefore, surprising perhaps, but by no 


means incredible, that the republics of Latin America are 
tiving serious consideration to the question of regulating 
and even prohibiting the sale of alcoholic drinks. The 
agitation is taking pretty much the same course which it 
ollowed in the United States. Medical and scientific 
taders attack alcohol as a noxious poison. Economists 
'eckon up the losses which drink occasions. Moral leaders 
dwell upon its shocking social effects. The school teachers 
are beginning to indoctrinate the children. Sociz-ies are 
ing organized, and the whole matter is a subject of con- 


Prohibition in Latin America 


By George B. Winton 
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strengthen both the power of the living Word upon the 
Christian community and the prestige and influence of 
the church. 

If such creeds were conceived in prayer, brought forth 
in the spirit of unity, and written with insight and power, 
they would be holier truth for today than the most sacred 
formulas of yesterday, and more powerful to touch men’s 
hearts and actuate their lives. In them the church would 
possess an instrument more potent for Christian unity 
than the creeds of yesterday were for un-Christian schism; 
more sure as a norm of right living than they were as a 
norm of right teaching; and more near to the will of the 
Master than to a comprehensible definition of his person. 

Have we any use for creeds? Yes, more use than ever 
before in the history of Christianity. But the creeds for 
which we have use must be built upon the historical in- 
terpretation of Scriptural truth, phrased in a modern lan- 
guage, and must express the vital evangel to the modern 
world as witnessed in the experience of Christian leaders 
of every sect. 





Stant agitation and discussion. Laws of various types 
and range are being proposed by legislators and occasion- 
ally enacted and put in force. 

Mexico, in particular, is subject to embarrassment and 
annoyance by the abuses that have arisen along her border. 
Thirsty citizens from the United States infest the bar- 
rooms of Mexico’s border towns, and have turned the 
whole long. line into a region of debauchery. President 
de la Huerta, who was formerly governor of the border 
state of Sonora and has versonal knowledge of these 
abuses, has announced that he favors establishing a dry 
zone along the border aext the United States of :,ot less 
than 100 kilometers—about 66 miles—in width. 

The city government of Mexico City has been experi- 
menting with “week end” prohibition—including Saturday 
and Sunday. After the manner of New York City all 
the daily papers there seem to be fighting and ridiculing 
the regulation, but the employers of labor and a large 
segment of the working people themselves appr.ve and 
applaud. 
Mexico. 


“San Lunes” has long been an institu’ion in 
Lunes is Monday—Luna’s day—and “San” indi- 
cates that it belongs to a saint, that is, must be kept as a 
holiday. The point of the gibe is that so many workmen 
get drunk on Saturday night and Sunday that Monday is 
virtually lost while they sober up. 


PROHIBITION IN GUATEMALA 


Passing on to Central and South America we find the 
new President of Guatemala, Carlos Herrera, leader of 
the revolt which overthrew Estrada Cabrera, proclaiming 
prohibition for the entire country, under nis authority as 
provisional ruler, with a good degree of probability that 
the congress will affirm the decree. 
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The government of Costa Rica is attacking alcoholism. 
The President, Senor Julio Acosta, in his inaugural mes- 
sage, says: “We must combat alcoholism by al! means 
possible, as it opposes every ideal of greatness and culture.” 
From a circular which the executive cabinet sent to the 
heads of public offices, I take the following paragraph: 
“Therefore, and on special recommendation of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, we urge you to observe a strict 
vigilance over the office personnel with regard to inebriety, 
abiding immediately by the following inflexible rules: 
First, in the future, no person subject to the alcoholic vice 
must be proposed for an appointment as a civil or military 
employee. Second, the present personnel dependent on the 
executive power is notified that intoxication even ir occa- 
sional form cannot be tolerated. Third, in consequence, 
an employee of this dependence who publicly incurs in 
this grave fault will be deprived of his office regardless of 
his personal antecedents, family circumstances, or skill 
and ability in the performance of his duties.” 

Of Bogota (Colombia) it is said that Senator don Felix 
Salazar presented to congress a project of law on alco- 
holic prohibition which was much debated. With regard 
to this project the minister of agriculture and commerce 
declared: “I must frankly congratulate the author of this 
project, which I consider the most courageous presented 
to this legislature. The anti-alcoholic problem must be 
met squarely, and advance must be mad despite the obsta- 
cles. In the United States, when the fight began, ihe trial 
of alcohol produced a book with statistical data that are 
Crime finds in alcohol its feeder, and statistics 

Fifty per cent of the murders have alcohol 
as their cause; likewise sixty per cent of the divorces ; 


appalling. 
prove this. 


the days in which most crimes occur are precisely Satur- 
day and Sunday when the working classes dedicate them- 
selves in their idle hours to alcohol. Because of these 
considerations, I repeat, I very sincerely congratulate the 
honorable senator, author of this project.” 


REFUSE TO UNLOAD LIQUORS 


In Chile, where there are many restrictions in force, 
and some regions under the flag of prohibition, new proj- 
ects tending towards absolute prohibition have ~ecently 
been presented to congress. Worthy of comment is the 
action of the stevedores in Punta Arenas, who but re- 
cently refused to unload from vessels any case containing 
alcoholic liquors. The following recent press dispatch 
from Santiago, Chile, will be of interest: “A campaign 
has been started to make the Araucanian Indian Reserve 
of Cholchol ‘dry’ following a petition to the government 
from residents in the district alleging violations of the 
existing laws which prohibit the sale of alcoholic drinks 
on Sundays and feast days and by persons without license. 
Movements also have been started by laborers in the 
nitrate and coal fields in favor of prohibiting the sale of 
liquor on pay days.” The National Anti-Alcoholic League 
met recently in Valparaiso and adopted several practical 
measures, among them, introduction in school books of les- 
sons designed to awaken in the pupils a horror of alcohol. 

In Brazil a project of law has been presented prohibit- 
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ing the sale of alcoholic liquors on holidays, and restrict- 
ing the sale during the rest of the week; also prohibiting 
bars near schools and colleges. Energetic measures have 
also been adopted in Uruguay against the public sale of 
liquor, and an active campaign started for the declaration 
of a “dry” nation. 


FAVOR FROM THE PRESS 


In the Argentine, Dr. Estanislao S. Zeballo, eminent 
jurisconsult, prepared a bill which was presented to the 
Federal Congress by the deputy, Senor Julio S. Rafo de la 
Reta, in order to arrive, by means of general resttictions, 
at the adoption of a “dry” law. In connection with this 
campaign it is worth while noting that the senior of the 
Argentine press, ““La Capital,” favors such a project, as 
may be seen by the following excerpt: “The project of 
Deputy don Julio S. de la Reta comes at an opportune 
moment, and we hope that it will be appreciated in its full 
value by legislators desirous of combating the social 
plagues conspiring against life, the agents of physical and 
moral degradation. The regulation of the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic drinks should be the object of a care- 
ful study on the part of the national congress ; the initia- 
tives tending to eliminate slowly the consumption of drinks 
of this nature must be complemented by the total suppres- 
sion of the sale of liquors particularly harmful to the con- 
sumer.” 

So intense and general ‘s the campaign in Spanish 
that “La Prensa” of New York, the Spanish 
newspaper of greatest circulation in the United States, 
has the following: “Inspired without a doubt by the 
example of the United States, and animated by the praise- 
worthy desire of preserving the health of the people, sev- 


America 


eral Hispanic-American statesmen have given themselves 
with ardor and earnestness to the task of obtaining from 
their respective countries the dictation of laws conducive 
to the restriction, if not suppression, of the consumption 
of alcohol as a drink. In the parliaments of Argentina, 
Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, Guatemala, Costa 
Rica and other countries, projects of this nature have been 
presented and discussed with the interest that so grave a 
problem demands. Public opinion in all these ccuntries 
has been in accord in appreciating the necessity that ener- 
getic measures be adopted as soon as possible, establishing 
prudent laws that will protect the people from the dangers 
of alcoholism. However, profound differences exist re- 
garding the methods by which restrictions should be im- 
posed, without any definite agreement having been reached 
as yet.” 





—_— 


Contributors to This Issue 


Davip R. Pirer, Presbyterian minister of La 
Grange, Mo. 


Georce B. Winton, Editorial Secretary of the 
Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. 
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NE of the most revealing moments in the Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 was that 
in which Chang Ching-Yi, one of the outstanding 
Christian leaders of China, closed an eloquent address with 
these words: “Speaking plainly we hope to see in the near 
iyture (in China) a united Christian church without any de- 
nominational distinctions.” He had been protesting with great 
earnestness that the Western credal differences and traditions 
meant nothing to Chinese Christians, and that the greatest 
single hindrance to missionary progress was these imported 
qaivisions in the church. Dr. Chang lived through those days 
of which the sainted Henry Drummond wrote in 1890 the 
following words: “The industry and devotion of the work- 
ers is beyond all praise; but they possess no common pro- 
gram or consistent method; there is waste and confusion. 
The missions are not an organized army of God; they are a 
band of guerillas.” 
In China the missionaries are becoming “an organized army 
{ God.” At the Robert Morrison centenary in 1907 it was 
resolved to promote church union wherever possible, through 
federations and cooperative work and through the unifying of 
denominational families. The number of local churches that 
juplicate Christian effort in the same community in China 
not great; therefore the necessity of actually uniting local 
churches is not great. But all efforts that reach beyond 
the local community are demanding insistently and ever more 
iusstently the utmost cooperation and, in the end, organic 
ynion. The missionaries are no longer “fa band of guerillas” 
in even a figurative or ironical sense. Differences are minim- 
magnified. Cooperative effort has 
reached a high state of organization. 


ized and agreements 


Many Approaches 
to Unity 


Today there are some sixty union educational institutions 
% higher learning supported by missions in China, and one- 
alf of all the students for the ministry and missionary service 
ere being trained in union theological schools. There is an 
all-China union educational association with two secretaries, 
which serves both as a clearing house and a standardizing 
agency for educational work. The treasuries now have an 
ssociation and $150,000 has been given for a union head- 
warters for their work and that of all other forms of admin- 
stration in which cooperation and mergers can be effected. 
Literary, translation, Bible distribution and evangelistic work 
all now have union organizations. The medical schools are 
nearly all union in character, and as such receive the help of 
he Rockefeller Foundation to the extent of many millions. 
There is no longer competition in hospital and benevolent 
work. One of the latest achievements is the organizing of a 
Chinese home missionary society to which al! may contribute, 
and which begins work in far-away Yunan with a budget of 
$50,000. All new missionaries now learn the language in the 
inion language schools and their personal intermingling in them 
and in the summer schools, which are now held at all the 
summer retreats, lead them to see that their common objec- 
ive is so great, their common passion so alike and their 
differences of viewpoint so inconsequential, that they can do 
othing else than unite in every common effort possible. On 
tity fields federated work is outrunning anything we practice 
a home. At Tien-tsin the specific tasks in the city field as a 
whole are done as though the missions were one. The various 
committees are made up from the missionary body there with- 
ut reference to denominational divisions. Like cooperative 
and unifying organization is in process in practically all the 
‘rger centers. The support from home may come from 
tivided bodies, but the front presented to the non-Christian 


The Union Movement in China 


city is coming to be as nearly united as that by which the 
German armies were overthrown. 
* . * 
The Union of 
Churches 

The resolutions of the Centennial Conference of 1907 were 
backed ‘by resolutions of great conferences in 1913 and 1916 
where strong desires for actual organic church union were 
expressed. The China Continuation Committee, while not 
organized to bring about organic union according to the 
desires of the Chinese Christians, serves as a medium of fel- 
lowship and organization through which these desires grow 
end come step by step nearer realization. As self-support and 
independent churches increase, this desire of the native Chris- 
tiams will take form in actual union. In the United States 
we frown upon the intrusion of alien organizations and we 
can only expect that patriotic Chinese are going to wish for 
an indigenous Chinese church 

The initial steps toward actual organic church union are 
being made through the union of denominational families. All 
presbyterial bodies are now united and the country is divided 
into synods instead of into nationalistic and subdenominational 
Presbyterian missions. There are no longer Scotch, Canadian, 
English and several varieties of American Presbyterians in 
China. All Episcopalian missions have likewise united and 
the English and American Congregational work is one. Now 
the Lutheran bodies are in process of effecting a union and 
Methodists no longer compete. 

The outstanding movement now coming to the front is one 
which proposes a_ union denominational 
cleavages. The United Presbyterian and Congregational 
bodies and the English Baptists have decided upon actual or- 
ganic union, and in one district the United Brethren have 
intimated their intention of joining. 


across the wider 


This will create a united 
Christian church in China of more than 100,000 souls. Local 
congregations will decide their own methods of local church 
government and of administering baptism, and the delegate 
system of representation will be used for the overhead organ- 
ization in conference and assembly. 

. > * 
The “China for Christ” 
Movement” 

\ great “China for Christ’ movement is now on It was 
initiated by the Chinese Christians and will be conducted by 
them together with the help of the missionary forces. A na- 
tional conference will be held in Shanghai in April, 1921, at 
which the China Continuation Committee will present a nation- 
wide survey that will be the most formidable presentation of 
the facts in relation to a great religious task that has ever been 
made. This movement has taken up a crusade for the new 
phonetic script as a means of making it possible for every 
native Christian to read the Scriptures and as a basis for 
universalizing education. It is a reduction of the clumsy an- 
cient characters to a system of thirty-nine symbols that can 
be learned by even an illiterate man within a few days. With 
the rise of the national consciousness, with the example of 
the West China missions in transferring members from church 
to church regardless of form of baptism or polity or any other 
denominational distinction, with the organization of the new 
United Christian Church in China, and with the growing im- 
patience at the intrusion of alien and meaningless western 
credal distinctions, the demand for organic union of the Chris- 
tian churches will receive a mighty impetus. 

The question that confronts the mission boards at home is 
as to what they will say about the United Christian Church in 
China. They cannot answer it as if they were legislating for 
America, but sectarianized America makes their answer diffi- 
cult, They will need moral courage quite as much as dcre- 


tion and wisdom. Atva W. Taytor. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































THE CHRISTI 


The California Japanese Question 


APAN and California are both intensely aroused over the 
J problems, discussions and political programs connected 

with the presence of Japanese in California. This com- 
mission was established by the Federal Council in 1914, in 
order to examine the entire question of American relations 
with Asia and Asiatics from the standpoint of Christian prin- 
ciples with a view to promoting a solution in accord with 
these principles. For six years it has been steadily dealing 
with this problem. It is pertinent, therefore, for this commis- 
sion to call upon all men of good will both in America and 
Japan: 

1. To refuse to be stampeded into precipitate action by the 
vote-catching propaganda politicians who appeal to race prej- 
udice and strive to arouse mob feeling. 

2. To urge that all the facts be taken into consideration. 
Partisan statements of any group are to be discounted. 

3. To await the results of the Conference of their respon- 
sible representatives in Washington and Tokyo. 


lo Americans this commission would state 


1. While the lecal stress of the Japanese problem in Cali- 
fornia is not easily appreciated by states not similarly affected, 
we skould all remember that the question has international 
aspects of the gravest import in which the whole nation has a 
heard. California’s legitimate ends can best be 
secured through Washington. We therefore urge California 
to work out its local problem in the closest cooperation with 
the department of state. Any other method is bound, sooner 
or later, to involve our country in international complications. 

2. Only the patient exercise of the principles of honor, jus- 
tice and fair play between nations and races can afford any 
real or permanent solution to a confessedly difficult problem. 
We wish to urge every effort to avoid humiliating race-dis- 
criminatory laws which will only aggravate the situation. 

3. The victory of the growing liberal movement in Japan, 
which has been battling valiantly against a long dominant 
arbitrary military bureaucracy, = essential, if Japan is to enter 
into right relations with the rest of the world. Yet that vic- 
tory is endangered by unjust anti-Japanese agitation and legis- 


right to be 


lation in America. 

4. Americans should keep clearly in mind certain important 
facts. The total population of California, for instance, has 
increased in ten years by 1,048,987, while the Japanese popu- 
lation has increased about 38,500, chiefly by births. This is 
The entire Japanese 
80,000) is but 2.3 


whole increase. 
population in California (approximately 
per cent of the whole population. Out of 11,389,894 acres 
74,769 acres which # six- 
tenths of one per cent (.006). They also cultivate on lease 
or crop-contract 383,287 acres which is 3.3 per cent. As for 
Japanese births in California in 1917 they numbered 4,108 to 
47,313 whites, or 8.7 per cent. Such facts do not warrant the 


assertions of agitators. 


3.6 per cent of the 


under cultivation, Japanese own 


To Japanese this commission would state: 

l. The great body of citizens throughout the United States, 
particularly those in the churches for whom we are entitled 
to speak, stands for justice and fair play in the relations of 
the two countries and in the treatment of Japanese in America. 
2. Expressions in Japan of confidence in America’s sense of 
honor, justice and humanity are highly appreciated here. We 
that a large body in America will exert 
fundamental solution of the 
will ultimately justify that 


confidently believe 
itself to take 
Japanese problem as 


such steps for the 
American 
confidence. 


3. At the same time it should be clearly understood in Japan 
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as well as in America that the question is by no means 0 
simple or so easy of solution as extremists of either side 
usually represent. The misunderstandings, the misrepresentg- 
tions and the wrong-doing are not all on one side. To get 
matters right, not only a new treaty, but proper legislation 
s needed both in Tokyo and in Washington. 

4. Japanese also need to keep certain facts clearly in mind, 
Because of their presence in large numbers in California, Cali. 
fornians are confronted with real difficulties that call for reaj 
solution. Japanese have settled in several rather restricted, 
fertile, agricultural areas, tending to form “colonies,” relatively 
impervious to Americanization, and where the white popula- 
tion constitutes a minority. For this “colonization,” the Cali. 
fornians are indeed in part responsible, since the strog oppo- 
sition of a different social group has tended to prevent their 
wider distribution. It nevertheless constitutes a serious factor 
in the situation. Some Japanese, moreover, have evaded the 
spirit and purpose of our laws, especially in the matter of 
immigrant smuggling. And there is also the delicate patriotic 
yuestion of the double allegiance of American-born Japanese 
children. These facts are widely felt to create an ominous 
situation requiring thoroughgoing legislative remedies. Jap- 
anese should be reminded, moreover, that a very considerable 
group in California earnestly desires to have these problems 
solved in ways that are at once honorable for Japan and safe 
for California. 

In conclusion, we all men of good will, both in Amer 
ica and Japan, to join in expecting the best and not the worst 

For this, time and patience, 
with friendly hearts and wise 
heads are absolutely necessary. Legislation in Tokyo and in 
Washington, after mutual conference and agreement, should be 
enacted to rectify the difficulties of double allegiance, of local 
principles that are just and 


urge 


and in finding a real solution. 


open-mindness and sincerity, 


congestion and of immigration, of 


honorable for all. 
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The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace 


By JoHN MAYNARD KEYNES, 


been sold within two months) has been phenomenal, due 

in large part to the tremendous interest of the world at 
large in the famous Treaty and in part to the author’s invalu- 
able practical experience in the British Civil Service, first in 
the Indian Office and later in the Treasury and during bis 
service in the war when he was in charge of the British foan- 
cial relations with the Allied Powers. He also accom 
Lord Reading to Washington as financial adviser in 1917, and 
was the chief representative of the British Treasury at the 
Peace Conference, as well as a member of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council of the Allied and Associated Powers. In 
book he reveals the actual workings of the Couacil of Four 
and ruthlessly analyses the failure of the Treaty on economic 
grounds. He discusses the disastrous consequences likely to 
follow the carrying out of the Treaty and suggests construc- 
tive solutions for the carrying out of some of the great prod 
lems of peace. 


Price $2.50, plus 7 te 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
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- HE success of this work (more than 50,000 copies have 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Where is the Other Greek? 


Epitok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: I should like to know if a man who occupied the 
chair of Greek in a great university for 57 years has not 
something worth our while when it comes to interpretation. 
| allude to a little book by Prof. William G. Williams simply 
entitled “Baptism.” His discussion centers wholly in the 
words “baptize” and “buried”! confess that I had 
on the interpretation contrary to this author, but 
see no way to escape his Intellectual honesty 
compelled me to admit I knew of no way to answer him. If 
Greek could meet Greek | should like to see the outcome 
of such a tug of war. 
Hill, Il. 


I must 
held views 


conclusions. 


S. R. RENo. 


lower 


Christ’s Ideals and Modern Life 


EpiroR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: I was much pleased to see the announcement of the 
series of articles in The Christian Century on “Are the Ideals 
of Jesus Practicable Today?” This subject is discussed by 
William k. Greg in his book, “The Creed of Christendom,” 
published about the middle of last century. Mr. Greg was not 
of the type of the shallow, flippant infidel, but a profound 
thinker, spoken of in the Encyclopaedia Brittannica as “a 
man of deep moral earnestness of character who was inter- 
ested in many philanthropic works.” He finds five points in 
which he thinks the ideals of Christ are impracticable. These 
are: 1, Non-resistance to violence. 2, The duty of almsgiving. 
3, The impropriety of providence and foresight. 4, The con- 
demnation of riches. 5, The communism which was supposed 
to be inculcated and which was practiced by early Christians. 

These questions certainly have for our day a new interest 
and a new importance. I congratulate you on the intelligence 
and enterprise with which you are treating great Christian 
subjects, and making “The Christian Century” necessary to 
the average man who desires to deal intelligently with the 
great Christian problems of today. 


Madison, Wis. G. W. GOsLIN. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Gladly Acknowledged Authority * 


E do not like to be brow-beaten. We like to be 

commanded. How can one harmonize such state- 

ments? Both are true of human life. We hate 
the tyrant. We cannot endure being looked down upon by 
a superior and sent hither and yon at the caprice of his will. 
At the same time we crave an authority outside ourselves. 
Dr. Lawrence, a noted divine, used to say that the people 
like to be dominated. They like to ieel that a man is in the 
pulpit who can control and lead them. This is only a half- 
truth, for the moment the congregation comes to think that 
the man behind the desk intends to drive them, they resent 
that and avoid him. The power of the Roman Catholic 
church lies in the fact that so many people do not want to 
assume the responsibility of their own thinking and direction. 
lt is so comfortable to let the Pope and the priest and the 
church take over all responsibility in such holy and important 
Matters. I have had men say to me, “Your preaching dis- 
turbs me, I do not want to be disturbed.” Having settled 
tverything, having put every religious matter into its own dry 
compartment they did not want to have to rearrange all of 
this. A certain type of mind seeks outside authority and 


*Nov. 14, “The Power and Authority of Jesus.” Matt. 


8:5-13; 9:35-38. 
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rests there. Thus the pronouncement of the church in some 
‘reed, the Pope or the paper pope—the Bible—come to be 
regarded as outside authority. 

Every man wants some sure rock on which to place his 
feet. He must have a rational basis for his philosophy. 
There must be a “power not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness.” But all of this must be adjusted to an evolutionary 
process, for nothing is static, not even God!! Everything is 
moving on and becoming. Change is written on everything. 
We cannot go back to the details of the early church for we 
are living in 1920 and have had two thousand years of ex- 
perience. We can, however, go back to Christ as authority, 
although it would be far more accurate to say Forward to 
Christ. We are growing up into him. We are approaching 
him. We are climbing toward him. No one has yet reached 
The race is just catching sight of him. You cannot 
turn back the hands on the clock of time. The whole universe 
is struggling forward, God leading the way and working with 
his people every second of the time. Do you want certainty? 
Must you have a rock beneath your feet in order to keep 
sane? Very well, Jesus, as the expression of God, is that 
ultimate authority. For you, personally, that authority must 
be acknowledged before it can become valid to you. There- 
fore your soul and that of Jesus must be knit together, must 
be in accord, in tune. 


him. 


“TI worship Thee, sweet Will of God, 
And all Thy ways adore; 

And every day I live, I seem 

To love Thee more and more. 


When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison walls to be, 
I do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to Thee.’ 


’ 


Can we harmonize the type of mind that is Rooseveltian, 
that likes the robust, the strenuous, the adventurous—can we 
harmonize that type of mind with outside authority? Yes, 
we find it in the hero-worship of Jesus. It is the perfect 
character of Jesus that, after all, gives him authority. The 
best definition of God was given by himself....“I AM.” There 
you have it. It is what God is. It is the character of Jesus 
and of God that give them authority and power. Ruskin 
insisted that no great work could be done unless one is great. 
You must be before you can do. Gladly we bow before the 
authority of Jesus because it is based on his perfect character. 
“God is Wisdom, God is Love,” our choir sings—and my heart 
sings also. I bow at the feet of Jesus because he is Love, 
Wisdom, Power, Spirit....the expcnent of such a God. He 
does not drive me—he wins me. Joun R. Ewers. 


Build Up Your Library 


One of our Eastern pastors has 


added already a half hundred 


books to his library without 
cost to himself. How did he 
do it? By sending in that num- 
ber of new subscriptions to The 
Christian Century. And many 
others are doing likewise. 











Remember, for each new annual sub- 
scription you send in (without premium 
request for the subscriber) we will send 
you any book published which is priced 
at $1.50 or less. 





NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Federation of Churches 
Acts on Korea 

There is a federation of Christian 
churches in Japan and this federation has 
taken action upon the Korean situation. 
This resolution will be of interest to 
Christians in the Occident. It is as 
follows: “It is a matter of much regret 
to us that the Korean affair has been 
misunderstood as a persecution of Chris- 
tians, and also that there has been much 
exaggeration in the reports in regard to 
the attitude of the Japanese people to- 
ward the Korean people. We _ unhesi- 
tatingly acknowledge that among the 
policies adopted and carried out by the 
authorities there have been many things 
which we cannot approve. While we be- 
lieve that the authorities, in view of the 
imperial edict regarding the just treat- 
ment of the Korean people and the 
reform in the system of the government- 
general, will not make the same mistake 
again, we shall watch the acts of the 
authorities and we hope that Japan shall 
guide the Korean people with justice and 
humanity.” 


Dr. Garvie Criticises 
Supreme Council 

Clergymen in England are taking a 
very vigorous stand with regard to the 
international questions which are agitat- 
ing the world. There is a growing im- 
patience with the course that events are 
taking. Dr. A. E. Garvie has recently 
visited the United States and on his re- 
turn he delivered his address as president 
of the Congregational Union of Great 
Britain. In the that address 
he said: “The policy of the supreme 
council in which three, or more generally 
only two, men are arrogating to them- 
selves the function of resettling or, as it 
often proves, rather further unsettling 
the world in secret conclaves, is becom- 
ing increasingly a _ challenge to the 
ideals for which the war was fought, a 
denial of the hopes the world had begun 
to cherish that such a calamity would 
never be allowed to visit the earth again. 
While lip homage is being still paid to 
the league of nations, it is being treated 
with disrespect; tasks which it might deal 
with are being withheld from it, and 
problems that the action of the supreme 
council has made insoluble, such as that 
of Armenia, are being committed to it 
that it may be discredited by its failure 
to solve them. How iong will the 
churches keep silence while Christian 
principles and aspirations are being open- 
ly flouted by the politicians? Dare I ask 
this assembly to give voice to its dis- 
tress, dmappointment and even indigna- 
tion?” 


course of 


Bishops Want Women as 
Lay Readers 

There is no responsible leader of the 
Protestant Episcopal church who has 
been hardy enough to ask that women 
be inducted into holy orders, but there 


is a definite conviction that in the light 
of recent events it is necessary for the 
church to recognize its women more 
definitely than heretofore. Bishop Stear- 
ly spoke recently on the recommenda- 
tions of the Lambeth conference, partic- 
ularly as these related to the status of 
women in the church. He expressed the 
desire that in time women might be set 
apart as lay readers. The Episcopal 
church, as other churches, has large num- 
bers of missions where there is no min- 
istry of the word on account of a short- 
age in the ministerial force. 


Episcopal Ministers Have 
Insurance Society 

The minssters of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church have an insurance society 
which is conducted by clergymen on 
conservative lines. The annual meeting 
of the Clergymen’s Mutual Insurance 
League was held in New York recently 
and the Rev. Dr. Dunning was re-elected 
president, the Rev. Edwin B. Rice, secre- 
tary, and the Rev. Kirkland Huske chair- 
man of the board of trustees. The or- 
ganization was formed in 1869 and has 
paid out $450,000 to the widows and or 
phans of clergymen. 


Bible Is Printed 
In Newspaper 


One of the big features of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Herald is that it prints a 
chapter from the Bible every day. This 
is not done as a paid advertisement as 
in some parts of the country but as an 
element in the editorial policy. The man- 
aging editor of this paper has brought 
out the gospel of St. (Mathew printed 
in modern style for the use of readers 
who cannot get on well with the archaic 
make-up which still characterizes the 
printing of the Bible in bound volumes 


Dr. Baer Refuses Position 
As College President 

Dr. John Willis Baer, ex-moderator of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, has 
declined a call to serve again as presi- 
dent of Occidental college, of which he 
was formerly the head. Much pressure 
was put upon him. He is now giving all 
of his time to the Union Banks of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., in which he is 24 official. He 
was president of Occidenta! for ten years 
and his health gave out uuiler the strain. 


Episcopalians Would Mak? 
Social Service Practical ; 
The department of 


CHristian Social 
Service of the Presiding Bishop and 
Council of the Episcopa! fhurch is con- 
cerned to make social sssvice practical. 
The emphasis is laid by t*!s organization 
upon work done in the levh! parish, since 
all too often social programs have been 
glittering generalities for the nation at 
large. Local churches are urged to col- 
lect material on the housing of the peo- 
ple. Bad housing is held responsible for 
much of the divorce and sterility of the 


American family. The welfare of the 
children of the parsh is another subject 
of vital concern. The parishes are urged 
to give due attention to the public insti. 
tutions within their reach. 


Getting Ready for the 
Christmas Ship 


There is a growing custom in the 
churches of sending boxes of gifts to the 
mission lands. These gifts are not only 
for the missionary families in which there 
are small children but for the children 
of the mission stations which are legion. 
The gifts are sent by registered mail and 
most of the great mission stations can be 
reached within a month. Addresses are 
furnished by the different missionary 
boards. 


Movie Pictures 
Being Used 

The movie is invading the churches 
in every section of the land. There are 
now film bureaus which study the needs 
of the churches and some denominations 
have organized their own bureaus. The 
pictures are not always used in the Sun- 
day service but sometimes are a con- 
tribution to the community program oi 
the churches. One of the most recent 
to install the pictures is the Disciples 
church at Comanche, Tex. Drought has 
caused many members to move away but 
this leads the minister to seek to make 
his church more attractive. 


Work for the 
Young Men 

The problem of finding something for 
the young men to do in the church is 4 
live question in most congregations. The 
young men drift out of church for the 
lack of some definite responsibility. It is 
to meet just this need that the Disciples 
church of St. Mathews, Ky., has organ- 
ized a junior official board. The mem- 
bers of this board are of the ages from 
17 to 21. They serve as ushers, look 
after the distribution of printed matter, 
receive the offerings and perform other 
functions which have been assigned to 
them. It is thought that these young 
men will be more definitely interested in 
the church where they have regular 
duties. 


Mayflower a Symbol of 
English Good-Will 


The English celebrations of the tet 
centenary of the sailing of the Mayflower 
have so far outdone the American ef 
forts. This is largely due to the present 
mood of the English people to be on 
friendly terms with America. In_ spite 
of bungling interference in the Irish st 
uation on the part of some Americans, 
there is a wide-spread feeling in England 
that the peace of the world depends upot 
Anglo-American good-will. Lord Chara- 
wood, biographer of Abraham Lincola, 
recently spoke on the sailing of the 
Mayflower and said: “We are commet 
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orating today the sailing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. They did a great task in tak- 
ing to America those beliefs in justice 
and in liberty which we cherish in civil 
affairs, and that deeper belief upon which 
the beliefs of justice and liberty are based, 
that belief, more characteristic, I believe 
of English-speaking peoples than of any 
others, that belief in the enduring and 
tremendous reality of religious truth 
deeply felt in our hearts, that belief that 
as the pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers said, 
that ‘the Lord has yet more light and 
truth to break forth from his word.’ And 
though churches and creeds may change, 
transformed under the working of that 
new light, yet in its substance the old 
faith, for the sake of which the Pilgrim 
Fathers crossed the seas, while our own 
forefathers fought out their fight at 
home, that old faith endures and shall 
endure.” 


Denominational Lines 
Getting Tangled 
Denominational lines are not spite 
fences in Chicago. There is the finest 
spirit of comity in the work of the 
churches, by reason of fifteen years of 
effort on the part of the Co-operative 
Council of City Missions. At Harvey, 
the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches have federated and the United 
church has called a Methodist minister. 
He has already joined the Congregation- 
al Association and is seeking admission 
to the presbytery. When all of this is 
accomplished it will be rather hard to 
name the product which, however, is a 
grateful difficulty. 


Twelve Ministers 
From One Church 

The sources of ministerial supply have 
been studied and it is interesting to note 
that some states do not furnish enough 
to keep their churches manned but im- 
port them from other states. Many con- 
gregations have a iong history without 
leading one young man into the minis- 
try. A small Presbyterian church at 
Waterville, N. Y., is proud of its record 
inthe way of ministerial supply. Twelve 
f its boys have gone into the service of 
the church. 


Presbyterians Unite 
Cleveland Churches 


Presbyterians are fond of large 
churches. They do not organize as many 
churches in the large cities, but have 
the genius to bring them to efficiency. 
The largest Protestant church in America 
isa Presbyterian church. In Cleveland, 
recently, two strong churches were unit- 
ed to form a still stronger one. Second 
church and Euclid Avenue church are 
united to form the Church of the Coven- 
ant. Dr. Sutphen and Dr. (McGaffin will 
continue as ministers of the united 
church, and an assistant minister is be- 
ing called. Dr. Sutphen has been a pastor 
in Cleveland for twenty-five years. 


Meeting of the 
Choctaw Presbytery 


The success of Presbyterian mission 
work among the Indians ss brought home 


to us by announcement of the meet- 
ing of the Choctaw presbytery. It con- 
vened at Boswell, Okla., recently, with 
an attendance of from forty to fifty men. 
The meeting of the Presbytery was ac- 
companied by a Presbyterian camp meet- 
ing and there were large numbers of 
Indians present from a considerable dis- 
tance. Three Indians were ordained to 
the ministry at the meeting. The mission 
board was represented by Rev. John 
Baily Kelly. 


Good and Evil Sharply 
Opposed in Detroit 

The citizens of Detroit are greatly 
exercised over their murder record for 
the past year, one of the worst in the 
country. It is explained by the presence 
of large numbers of  stramgers, easy 
money and a spirit of worldliness that 
has fallen upon the entire country. The 
Presbyterian church is keenly conscious 
of its obligation to build up religion, and 
it is now engaged in an effort to raise 
$100,000 for city mission work. There 
are seventy - nine’ foreign - speaking 
churches in the city. In the past ten 
years the Presbyterians have spent a half 
million dollars in Detroit and the results 
are shown by strong Presbyterian 
churches in that city. 


Will Try to Get Religious 
Liberty for Spain 

The Methodist church is anxious to go 
into Spain with its centenary funds, but 
that country forbids the display of the 
insignia of worship in any but a Catho- 
lic church. The law makes it impossible 
for any but Protestants to find easy ac- 
cess to the meeting place. Dr. John Lee, 
of Chicago, who was conspicuous for his 
service in effecting the opening up of 
South American countries to Protestant 
preaching, now asks that the diplomatic 
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department at Washington shall by the 
polite means that were so effective in 
South America make known its desire 
that the laws of Spain be made more 
liberal for American Protestant mission 
workers. It is not the thought of the 
Methodists to convert ardent Catholics, 
but to work among the indifferent and 
ungodly of whom there are a great num- 
ber in Spanish as in all Catholic lands. 


Dr. Clark Pleased 
With the Finns 


Dr. Francis E. Clark is a constant trav- 
eler, and his observations as he goes 
about the world in the service of the 
Christian Endeavor cause are very inter- 
esting. He reports with regard to Fin- 
land that this new republic is a very re- 
ligious land, there being 3,300,000 in a 
population of 3,350,000 who are evangel- 
ical Lutherans. He feels that the Finns 
hold the key to the evangelization of 
eastern Europe. Without doubt Ameri- 
can societies might find cooperation with 
the Finns the best way to do work in 
Russia. 


Society of the 
Open Bible 

A novel religious movement of New 
England is the Society of the Open Bible. 
At first the movement was unorganized. 
Women in their homes and men in their 
offices keep the Bible open and find a 
verse to memorize every day. Recently 
the first annual convention of the so- 
ciety was held at Whitefield, N. H. There 
are about a hundred members in White- 
field and it is now proposed to extend 
the organization to other communities. 
This # but one of many indications that 
the church feels the need of reviving 
the devotional and mystical phases of 
her experience. 


Federations Succeed in Cities 


SMALL booklet has been issued 
A by the Federal Council of 

Churches setting forth the success 
of the various city federations where full- 
time secretaries are employed. It is re- 
ported that in Pittsburgh the city council 
was about to pass an ordinance permit- 
ting Sunday baseball in violation of the 
state law. The federation packed the 
council chamber when the matter came 
up for action and the result was that the 
measure did not pass. The unique action 
of the mayor of Detroit is set forth as 
due to church federation influence. The 
mayor asked all of the business houses 
to close on Good Friday from 12 to 3, 
and on that day the federation opened 
thirteen churches and conducted religious 
services. Every church had an overflow 
crowd. This event so impressed the city 
that it is likely to become an annual 
custom. 

In Buffalo the church federation pro- 
tested against the lax administration of 
the laws. The churches were powerful 
enough in that city to force the city hall 
to change the chief of police. A new 


man was appointed who cleaned out the 
open practice of vice and discouraged 
graft in the police department. 

The big feature in Chicago is the work 
in fifteen of the public institutions of the 
city. Religious work is done for the 
children in the juvenile court and in 
the correctional institutions. There is a 
chaplain at the county jail and at the 
poor farm. Work is done at Cook Coun- 
ty hospital by a full-time chaplain. 

A distinct feature in Cleveland is com- 
The city mis- 
sion money raised in that city is admin- 
Prob- 
ably no city in the country, unless it is 


ity in city mission work. 
istered in a non-competitive way. 


Chicago, has more perfectly correlated 
its city mission work. 

Cincinnati makes a feature of the daily 
vacation Bible work. Twenty- 
one such schools were held the past sum- 
mer with most gratifying results. All of 
these federations find their comradeship 
in the field of Christian life and work. 
Without attempting dogmatic agreement, 
they find fellowship in the work of the 
kingdom. 


, 
school 
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Community Church 
Succeeds 


There are many sect-ridden communi- 
ties in Iowa where the chief occupation 
of a preacher is to raise the question of 
orthodoxy on his religious neighbor. 
More and more the people are growing 
weary of the theological logomachies and 
are demanding reality in the preaching. 
This accounts for the popularity of the 
community church at Long Grove. It 
is the only church between Davenport 
and DeWitt. The church is often open 
during the week for lectures and inspi- 
rational talks. A young ladies’ club was 
formed recently and the church feels a 
responsibility to socialize the community 
as well as to make it religious. Rev. C. 
H. Hands, a Disciple minister, is re- 
sponsible for the broad-minded program 
which has brought such success to the 
church. 


New Jersey Ministers 
Will Come Together 


All the Presbyterian ministers of New 
Jersey will assemble at Atlantic City at 
an early date to consider cooperation 
with the New Era Movement. The 
Movement is asking for $23,000,000, of 
which $1,000,000 will be for the purpose 
of liquidating the Presbyterian liability 
on the Interchurch World Movement. 
The various benevolences of the church 
will be given the remainder of this large 
sum 


Religious Liberals Hold 
a Service of Prayer 


During the Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals held in Boston recently the dele- 
gates made a pilgrimage to Plymouth. 
The parish church at Plymouth is now 
of Unitarian faith and a great throng 
filled the edifice, not to hear some 
eminent speaker, but simply to engage in 
singing and prayer. Over the pulpit is a 
stained glass window with a picture of 
the signing of the compact in the May- 
flower. The atmosphere of the meeting 
was remarkable and symbolizes a change 
that has been apparent in this group 
of liberals for some years past. There 
is less tendency to argue and to deny. 
The need of giving something construc- 
tive to help the world has impressed 
itself strongly upon all of their minds. 


Disciple Leaders Visit 
European Churches 


The conferences in Switzerland took 
President F. W. Burnham of the United 
Christian Missionary Society, to Europe 
this summer. In company with Dr. R. 
H, Miller of Kansas City he took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to visit some 
of the scattered European groups of Dis- 
ciples. Formerly mission work was 
financed by the Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety of the Disciples, but this organization 
withdrew its support some years ago 
from England and the Scandinavian 
countries. Since then there has been 
some support given by the American 
Christian Missionary Society. In Copen- 
hagen there are two churches of Disci- 
ples and these arranged a union meeting 


on the occasion of the visit of the Amer- 
ican brethren. Conferences were also 
held in Frederickshald, Norway. One of 
the features of these meetings was the 
musical program given by the Norwe- 
gian congregations. Drs. Burnham and 
Miller have recommended to the churches 
of this country that a Bible college and 
a literature be created for these churches. 


Money Coming 
in Slowly 


Those denominations which have put 
on national money-raising compaigns are 
finding that the money is coming in slow- 
ly on the pledges. The bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal church have been 
so much disappointed in this regard that 
they are compelled to borrow a large 
sum, and they will be compelled to pay 
$72.900 for this accommodation this com- 
ing year. The expectancy this year on 
the hig Methodist fund was $23,000,000, 
but it is seven millions short. Various 
explanations are offered for this fact, 
but it is evident that the high pressure 
funds are hard to cash in. The Metho- 
dists are making for the first time a bud- 
get for their regular work. The sum 
formerly voted to maintain Methodist 
work in Eastern Asia was $362,000 a 
year. Now $2,222,800 is authorized. For 
Southern Asia the old figures were $325,- 
000, the new are $2,130,000. For South 
America the old figures were $214,200: 
the new are $1,581,900. Africa’s quota is 
raised from $76,700 a year to $370,400, 
and FEurope’s from $201,000 to $740,900. 
A large part of this European work is in 
Rome, against which propaganda the 
Pope asked help of the American 
Knights of Columbus on the occasion of 
the Knights’ visit at the Vatican. Besides 
the gifis for work in Europe, Methodists 
grant $1,315,470 for war emergency and 
reconstruction work. 


Missionary Volunteers 
Increase 

While it con*‘aues to grow harder to 
enlist young men for the ministry, this 
dificulty not experienced in securing 
volunteers for the foreign field. The Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement reports a large 
increase over the figures of last year. 
\ call is being made for 2,000 volunteers 
this year and it is believed that these 
will be secured. 


New Teacher Installed 
at McCormick 


McCormick Theological Seminary of 
Chicago recently installed Dr. John A. 
MacIntosh in the chair of Philosophy of 
Religion. He was formerly pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church of Ithaca, 
New York. In addition to his duties as 
teacher he will have general supervision 
of a commons in which the students by 
cooperative buying are seeking to beat 
the high cost of living. 


Pastor of One Church 
for Fifty Years 

Long pastorates in America are very 
rare. The fiftieth anniversary of the pas- 
torate of Rev. Arthur Goodenough, min- 
ster of the Congregational church, Win- 
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chester, Conn., has been a real event in 
New England. Dr. Goodenough gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1862. Looking back 
over the years, he says: “If I were free 
to choose again, I could not ask a better 
career than that of a country minister, 
nor for larger opportunities and better 
privileges than I have enjoyed, though |] 
wish I might have been a better man and 
have done better work.” 


Reports Formation of National 
Church in Bohemia 

Rev. Robert Keating Smith, who ha 
just returned from the new republic of 
Czecho-Slovakia, reports that a new 
national church is in progress of forma- 
tion. A delegation went to Rome and ex- 
plained their aspirations, but the Vatican 
turned a deaf ear and made no conces- 
sions. Hundreds of priests have laid 
aside the priestly garments and become 
teachers or farmers. As soon as funds 
are forthcoming to support these men in 
religious work, they will be in the pulpit 
again. It is stated that a million people 
participate in this national movement and 
that the new church will organize on 
Episcopal lines and be in fellowing with 
the Church of England. 
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Latherans Plan to Found 
a Woman’s College 


The United Lutheran church is keenly 
sensitive that a new day has dawned for 
women and they are being given a larger 
place in the councils of the denomina- 
tion. Among other plans, it is proposed 
to raise a million dollars for a woman’s 
college. It is stated that all women’s 
colleges are full this year. 


Cause of Methodist Reunion 
Being Promoted 


A great union meeting of the Wesleyan 
Methodist, Primitive Methodist and 
United Methodist churches of England 
was held in Central Hall, Westminster, 
on October 12. Sir Robert Perks was in 
the chair. The purpose of the meeting 
was to inquire into the causes that are 
keeping the Methodist churches of today 
apart, and how far it is desirable for 
them to be united. A basis of reunion 
has been drawn up and this basis was 
given study and interpretation at this 
meeting. 


Noncomformist Opposition 
to Lambeth Proposals 


Not everything in the Lambeth pro- 
posals for the reunion of the church is 
obviously true. There has been vigor- 
ous criticism of these proposals in Scot- 
land, and in England there has been po- 
lite dissent on the part of many of the 
Nonconformist leaders. A _ provisional 
statement has been made by the Federal 
Council of the Evangelical Free Churches 
and endorsed by the National Free 
Church Council. Among other state- 
ments are these: “Passing to the practi- 
cal proposals contained therein, the Coun- 
cil, while finding itself in sympathy with 
much that is put forward by the Confer- 
ence, * constrained in frankness to say 
that there are fundamental provisions in 
these proposals which do not command 
its assent. Before, however, pronounc- 
ng on these, the Council would be willing 
to discuss them with the representatives 
of the Anglican communion in order that 
no misapprehension may exist as to their 
meaning.” The Christian World is au- 
thority for the statement that “it is quite 
clear from the recent meeting of the 
Congregational Union that the Union 
would not agree to any reunion depend- 
ent on acceptance of reordination by 
bishops.” 


Church Union Deferred 
in Australia 

The cause of church union in Aus- 
tralia has been delayed by recent action 
taken by the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly of that land. While a vote was 
taken which secured a majority in favor 
of forming a union church with Congre- 
gationalists and Methodists, the vote was 
not regarded as decisive enough. The 
matter will therefore be in abeyance 
‘or two more years. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
Holds Convention 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew held 
its annual convention in St. Louis this 
year, the second week in October. The 
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The First Call of the United Society 
upon the Bible Schools is 


Thanksgiving Sunday 
for American Missions 


This is also the Tercentenary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims in 1620 
A fine exercise, “Pilgrims Old and New,” has been 


prepared and with attractive Mayflower Coin Pockets will 
be sent free upon request. (Mention enrollment of school 


Let the Bible Schools answer this First Call of the 
United Society with a generous offering worthy the occa- 


United Christian Missionary Society 


Missouri State Life Building 


St. Louis, Missouri 








general themes of the program may be 
set forth as Information, Inspiration and 
Worship. On Thursday of the conven- 
tion laymen spoke in various churches in 
St. Louis and vicinity on work for men 
and often to large audiences. On con- 
vention Sunday a mass meeting was held 
in the Odeon and addresses were made 
by Mr. Frederick Cooke Moorehouse and 
the Rt. Rev. Frederick T. F. Gailor, D.D. 
The convention next year will be held in 
Norfolk, Va. 


Episcopalians Consider 
Political Preaching 

The Synod of the Sixth Province of 
the Protestant Episcopal church met re- 
cently in Trinity Cathedral, Davenport, 
Ia. The subject of political preaching 
was to the fore and a number of the 
speakers expressed views upon the sub- 
ject. Bishop Faber of ‘Montana asserted 
that the pulpit “should ever be on its 
larger job of standing’ for the Kingdom 
of God and striving for the spirit of fair- 
ness, justice and brotherhood.” Bishop 
Remington, of South Dakota, asserted 
that social and economic questions are al- 
ways moral and must ever be the con- 
cern of the pulpit. Mr. J. H. Pershing 
spoke on the attitude of the pew. He 
suggested that the pulpit is not regarded 
as very practical by laymen. He refused 
to accept clear distinctions between re- 
ligious, political, social and economic 
questions. He said: “The best service 
we can render toward the solution of all 


problems is to preach and apply the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 


Methodist Clergy Hear 
Bishop on Reunion 

Bishop Rhinelander of Pennsylvania 
recently addressed the Methodist minis- 
ters of Philadelphia on his experiences at 
the Lambeth Conference. The bishop 
stated the position of the Lambeth Con- 
ference on the subject of union as fol- 
lows: “What they ask is, that all Chris- 
tians everywhere, namely all those who 
by baptism have been made members 
of the holy catholic church of Christ, 
should first accentuate this imperative 
duty resting upon all of them to realize 
our Lord’s purpose of unity for all his 
people, and then to ask them what the 
practical means are by which this may be 
attained, and still further to ask, with 
open minds, whether this unity does not 
require one ministry throughout the 
whole church, recognized without any 
question or doubtfulness by the whole 
fellowship, and whether such universal 
recognition of one ministry is to be had 
in any other way than through the epis- 
copate.. The last words of the Lambeth 
Appeal stated this clearly and in the 
best way—‘We do not ask that any one 
communion should consent to be ab- 
sorbed in another. We do ask that all 
should unite in a new and great endeavor 
to recover. and to manifest to the world 
the unity of the body of Christ, for which 
he prayed.’” 
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Ministers’ Sons Enter 
Christian Work 


There is a wide-spread impression that 
ministers’ sons are likely to be out of 
sympathy with the work of their fath- 
ers and sometimes to be ne’er-do-wells. 
On September 28 the Foreign Missionary 
society of the Baptist denomination made 
six missionary appointments. Four of 
the six young people were from the 
homes of ministers or missionaries. One 
was the son of Rev. Albert E. Seagrave 
of Rangoon, Burma. Another was the 
son of Dr. Samuel Russell, pastor of 
First Baptst Church of Buffalo. The 
son of Rev. Frederick Bueermann, pastor 
German Baptist Church of 
Portland, Ore., was also among the ap- 
pointees. A young woman from the 
manse was named for service. She is the 
daughter of Rev. J. B. Campion, pastor 
of First Church of White Plains, N. Y. 
The company of ministers who may be 
year on the field 
children is evi- 


of Second 


mission 
sufficient 


found every 
visiting their 
dence that the manse is contributing its 
part of the man power for the redemp- 
tion of the world. 


Dr. Massee Asks Liberal 
Baptists to Leave 

One of the 
ecclesiastical 


facts of the 
situation is that the con- 
servatives in the different denominations 
consider themselves the true blue mem- 
bers of the denomination, even though 
they have taken on many 
which 


for instance 


humorous 


doctrines of 


their fathers knew nothing, as 
premillenarianism. Dr. J. 
C. Massee, an aggressive conservative 
in the Baptist fold, has recently invited 
the liberals to leave the denominations. 
Dr. Henry C. Vedder, a confessed liberal, 
protests vigorously against this attitude 
in these words “The practical ques- 
Has the Baptist denomination 


room for both Dr. Massee and myself? 


tion 1s 


Or, to make the issue less personal: Is 


there room in our Baptist brotherhood 


for two types of Baptists: the ‘conserva- 
tives,’ who strongly prefer the older and 
traditional forms of stating these fun- 
damentals; and the ‘liberals,’) who pre- 
fer methods of statement that seem more 
in accord with current modes of thought 
and to take more account of the prog- 
ress made in scientific study of the Bible? 
This is the real msue in the Baptist 
denomination at the present moment, as 
I understand it. And Dr. 
to give a negative answer to the ques- 
tion. He quietly assumes that the inter- 
pretation of these fundamentals by his 
type of Baptist is the only one permis- 
sible, and to all who do not accept it he 
says, ‘Brethren, depart in peace. For this 
ss our home and this is our name, and 
these are our priceless treasures of faith.’ 


Massee seems 





THOMAS 
Individual Cups 


<€% 


The nerve of him! was my comment 
as I read these words.” 


Theology on the Stage 
a Live Topic in England 

Religious plays had a vogue some 
years ago, but now they are infrequent. 
Mr. Somerset Maugham’s “The Un- 
known,” now appearing on the London 
stage, has started discussion and has 
been witnessed by many ministers. Deal- 
ing more boldly and intimately with 
Christian theology than any play yet 
presented at an English theatre, it raises 
the question whether such a subject is 
suitable for dramatic representation be- 
fore a miscellaneous audience. The main 
argument of “The Unknown” is that in 
view of the Great War and other dis- 
mundane happenings and 
agonizing human experiences, God can- 
not be both all-good and all-powerful, 
the conclusion favored by the author be- 
ing that of a beneficent but limited Deity. 
“We must work with Him in His strug- 
gle against evil. When we do right we 
are making silver bullets for the King of 
Heaven; 
trading with the enengy.” 

atic moment in the 


tressing 


when we do wrong we are 
The most dra- 
play is when a 
widow who has lost two sons, her only 
children, in the war demands (echoing 
()mar Khayyam,) “Who shall forgive 





Any book now in print can 
be secured through The 
Christian Century Press. 
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God?” Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, and 
other well-known intellectuals and some 
divines reject the idea of an infinite God, 
and a considerable (probably growing) 
number of people incline in the same dj- 
rection, but a much larger number 
shrink from it with something like hor- 
ror. 
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MAKE YOUR CHURCH 
DEVOTIONAL 


by putting into your homes the most bean- 
tifal book of personal devotion and family 
worship ever published— 


“The Baily Altar” 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
FOr each day of the year a theme, medi- 

tation, Scripture, poem and prayer. 40 
pages. In two editions: Gift edition, full 
leather, $2.50. Popular edition, purple cloth, 
$1.50 (Add 8 cents postage). The beautiful 
purple cloth edition may be had at $1 per 
copy in lots of 50 Write for full list of 
discounts. 

The Christian Century Press 

1408 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Christmas Extraordinary 


Get EARTH’S GOLDEN DAY—(The birth- 
day of the Prince of Peace) for your Sunday 
school or Young People’s Christmas Service 
and you will have a strong, impressive pro- 
gram with a meaning. Words by Rev. George 
O. Webster; music by J. H. Fillmore. Sample 
sent for 4 2-cent stamps. It will be worth the 
price if you use but one song or exercise 
from it. 

Give us your address (or others interested) 
and we will mail free a new catalog of Christ- 
mas services, cantatas, recitations and dialogs, 
solos, duets, trios, quartets for women's voices, 
also men’s voices, and anthems for mized 
voices. 


HYMNS FOR TODAY. a new 1920 hymnal 
for Sunday school and church, contains 4 
Christmas hymns and two Christmas service 
programs. Sample copy sent for examination 
Orchestrated. 


If interested in Sunday school orchestra 
music you should know what we have for you. 
Write. 











FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 
516 Elm St., Cincianati, O. 
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BOVEE FURNACES 


PIPELESS AND REGULAR PIPED 
Both Upright and Horizontal. 
Manufacturer's prices. 
Upright Furnaces burn all kinds ofcoal, coke or wood 
Horizontal Furnaces burn four foot wood, have 17x21 
Also burn all soft coal. 
Write us for full description and catalog. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 


251 West 8th St., Waterico, lews 


25 years on the market. 
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ed to be the Finest Pencil made fer general use. 
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Keep your religious thinking abreast of your other thinking! 





ARE THE IDEALS OF JESUS 
PRACTICABLE TODAY? 


EGINNING soon, and extending through the winter season, the 

pages of The Christian Century will contain a discussion of the 
relation of Christianity to the social order, which promises to be the 
big event of the year in religious journalism. Some of the themes to 
be considered will be: 


Can Christ Rule Modern Business? 

Jesus and the Competitive System. 

Is Modern Literature Christless? 

Jesus’ Ideals in Modern Poetry. 

Is Philosophy Anti-Christian? 

Does Science Prove Christianity Out of Date? 
Would Jesus Approve the War? 

Is the Christian Church Christian? 

Is Christian Theology Christian? 

Can Christ’s Religion Be Used to Cure Disease? 
Are Our Social Customs Christian? 

Are Christian Missions Christian? 
Spiritualism — Would Christ Approve It? 
Did Christ’s Ideals Prevail at Versailles? 

Do the Churches Really Believe in Jesus? 


These are but a few suggestions of the themes which will be treated 
by writers whose names are in the forefront of modern industry, 
religion, politics, art, science, letters, social service. 


No thoughtful churchman or earnest thinker can afford to miss this 
unique discussion. 


After January 1, the price of The Christian Century will be $4.00 a year (ministers $3.00.) 


The Christian Century 
1408 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Enclosed find $3.00 ($2.50 if a minister) for which please 
send The Christian Century for one year. 


























Your Bible Should Be the Best and Most Accurate Version of the Scriptures 


The American 
Standard Bible 


Authorized and Edited by 
The American Revision Committee 


The Same Old Bible 


The American Standard is The Same Old Bible that we have 
always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the inspired writers, 
in the LANGUAGE OF TODAY instead of in the language used three 
hundred years ago. 


The Authorized Standard Edition 


The American Standard is used by all the Colleges, Theological 
Seminaries and Bible Training Schools in the United States, and has be- 
come with them, as with the editors of all Sunday School periodicals, 
The Authorized Standard Version. 


The Bible in the Language of Today 


It is used exclusively by the great religious denominations in their 
Sunday School periodicals, because they realize that it brings a plain 
reader more closely into contact with the exact thought of the sacred 
writers than any other version now current in Christendom. 


The American Revision Commitee devoted thirty years to the work 
and at the end of that period produced what is now recognized as the best 
version of the Scriptures ever published in the English language. 


READ OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply our readers with their large type Teach- 
ers’ Bible in the American Standard Version as described below. 


Bourgeois Type Teachers’ Bible 


This Bible contains the complete Old and New Testament, with full references, 25 new 
and instructive outline maps covering entire Bible, Concise Bible Dictionary and new Com- 
bined Concordance or word finder. Also has 12 full page colored maps at end. 
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The binding is genuine leather, with a rich woven grain, overlapping cover, as illus- 
trated; round corners, red under gold edges, and title stamped in pure gold on back. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $4.50. (Add 15 cents postage) 


Send orders at once, as quantity we can suppply is limited. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


1408 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 


























